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The Old Elm at Cambridge, WwW 


Under Which Washington Took Command of the Army, July 53, 1775. 4 
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New England and Other Matters. 


The Washington Elm in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, under which, it is said, Wash- 
ington first took command of the Continental 
army,—July 3, 1775,—is the subject of our 


THE YOUTH’S 


remarked the rent. It was too late to retreat, 
and the friend with whom I went advised me 
not to let the hole trouble me, as mine would 
perhaps not be the only one. 

He turned out to be right. There were socks | 
of all sizes and many tints, and here and there I | 
detected a hole,—sometimes at the toe, oftener at 
the heel,—so I took comfort. 

The climax was reached when tea and cakes | 
were brought, and placed on the floor in the) 
middle of each room, for there are neither tables 
nor chairs in fashionable Japanese houses. 


| 
| 
| 





cover-page illustration. On Tuesday Cambridge 
celebrated the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the tree’s great day. The city 
was decorated, there were appropriate exercises 
at the tree itself, day fireworks were shown on 
Cambridge common, and an oration was delivered 
by Gen. Curtis Guild. 

Six Yale juniors have been helping to 
earn their way through college by serving a New 
Haven undertaker as professional pall-bearers, 


and now they know how to bury Cesar as well) were not constructed for these attitudes, and| Fits for College. 


as how to praise. him. 

New Haven policemen enjoyed a fox- 
hunt in the very centre of the city, the other 
morning, and although the most energetic pursuer 


tumbled into Mill River and afterward fell off a 


ladder, the party finally succeeded in trapping the 
fox in a rain-water barrel in a Yale professor’s 


| Those who have never tried to sit on the floor 

while. wearing a long walking-coat, with a hat 
|in one hand and a cane. and gloves in the other, 
| will searcely appreciate the difficulty of doing it 
| gracefully. The Japanese have a knack of sit- 
ting on knees and heels, which a foreigner cannot 
manage well at first, especially if he is fat. 

I was amused at the efforts of several English 
ladiessat this reception, who were “‘squatting”’ for 
the first time. They were not sure how to begin, | 
or which knee to bend first. ‘Then their costumes | 


| 








from the first incline until they reached the floor, 
I could hear “crack, crack, crack,” and away | 
went a button or a hook, while the faces of the | 
victims as they heard the ominous sounds were | 
comical studies. | 
One exceedingly globular old lady got on the | 
| floor after considerable blowing and puffing, but | 


| it required the efforts of two stalwart men to 
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back yard. The chase started at a hen-house | yestore her to an upright position. Once safely Expenses low. 33d wear. _J. Wane ali, Registrar: 


which the fox had visited in search of his break- 
fast. It ended at the police-station. The moral 
seems to be that chicken-thieves, four-footed and 
others, should stay in the country, where there 
are more chickens and fewer policemen. 

Down on the border, in Calais, Maine, 
and St. Stephen, New Brunswick, the boys have 


a double chance to “celebrate.” Dominion day, | poots several sizes too large for me, as tramping | $27 snacteat Avenss, 


July ist, comes so near the Fourth of July that 
few are wealthy enough to do full justice to both 
holidays; but this year the relief of Mafeking 
and the surrender of Pretoria took place at 
opportune times, and the American lads went 


joyously across the river to reénforce their Cana- | 
dian cousins, who hope there will be other | 


occasions for noise and fireworks before the 
war ends. 


such ideal conditions never prevailed there, and 
we have yet to hear of a Calais or St. Stephen 
boy who could be induced to remove to Ohio. 

The mercantile agency reports have 
saved many a business man from disastrous deal- 
ings with firms that possessed neither cash nor 
credit, and equally good results seem to attend 
the efforts of fifty young women in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, who— we quote a newspaper 
story—are applying the Bradstreet system to 
their admirers. The girls were roused to action 
by the doings of a summer visitor who, although 
already engaged, made love to one of the Puritan 
maidens, and finally left her most cruelly, with 
sad effects upon her health. Now, it is said, 
when an interesting stranger appears, his name 
is brought before the club and an investigating 
committee is appointed. Soon they know all 
about the man, and they report the unvarnished 
truth. If it proves that he is already engaged, 
or if it is shown that he is idle or dissolute, he 
has no further attractions for the Plymouth girls, 
and they drop him. So runs the tale, which we 
tell as it is given to us, not vouching for it, but 
merely suggesting that it is not too good to be 
true. 


There are honest men outside the story- 
books. The people of Waldo County, Maine, 
have facts to prove it. 

One of the principal firms in the town of 
Stockton Springs, during and just after the Civil 
War, was that of Mudgett, Libbey & Griffin. 
They built ships and owned ships and stores and 


factories. But misfortune came to them, as to E 
- Many other Maine concerns, when the ocean 


carrying trade went out of American hands, and 
they finally failed. The senior partner died. 
Mr. Libbey tried to build up a new firm, but did 
not succeed. Mr. Griffin, the junior partner, 
gathered a little money from the wreck, and 
went to California. 


Mr. Howells may say all he pleases | 
about his “Boy’s Town,” but we know that | 


on her feet, her face as red as the edges of boiled 

beef, she protested that she would attend no more 
| Japanese receptions. One was enough for her. 
| When my friend and I left we had a hard time | 
| finding our boots, which by some mismanage- | 
ment had got inextricably mixed. The next | 
| time I attend a fashionable function in Japan, | 
| I’ look out for holes in my socks, and wear 


| about in one’s stockings in hot rooms is apt to 
make the feet swell. 
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Tea-Tasting in Hankow. 


It depends much on where one is as to who is 
the most important personage in the neighbor- 
| hood. The great man of one place would be of 
little account in another. In Hankow, in China, | 
for six weeks in the year the tea-taster is king. | 
Nobody is of any importance beside him. 


Whatever he may do at other seasons, during 
the time when the tea crop is being brought in 
| the tea-taster is a rigid abstainer. Then every 
| faculty of his senses must be on the alert, for 
| Chinese connoisseurs are particular about the 
| quality of their tea. 
| The crop from some particular farm or hillside 
F watched for and bargained for as a thing of 
Fee y consequence. It has sometimes happened 
| that such a crop was bought up by the Russians 
| and shipped to Odessa before the connoisseurs 
| were aware of it. But it did not thus easil 
them. They would drink no tea but that, 
| and as soon as ng for ny of the mistake they 

t the crop, and had 


| cabled to Odessa, it 
| sent back to China. Twenty-five half-chests of 





the first crops of pekoe leaves are always sent to 
| the Emperor of Russia for ce use. 
The office of the tea-taster, al an im-| 


rtant one, is not altogether enviable. The 
r never swallows a sample sip, yet at the 

end of ten or twelve years his nerves and diges- 
tion are impaired. The stimulating effect of the 
| strong volatile aroma sometimes gives retired tea- 
| tasters attacks of tea tremens, a sickness which 
the Chinese recognize as a distinct disease. 
| The professional tea-taster of Hankow is said 

take no stimulants during the exacting season 
<< ~ bance nag Bag? wey such a 
one of the great expe’ 1as been seen drinking 
| something stronger than mineral water, it is taken 
|as a s that the great tea season is declining, 
| that little choice tea is being brought in. 
| Then the tension relaxes, and a certain section 
of Hankow gives itself over to the jubilation and 
indulgence are the scandal and byword of 
} bag fee 
| . Although the tea firms are ot, Seen or 
| Siberian now, the tea-tasters are Englishmen, 
| and for reasons not flattering to Russian charac- 
ee said that the tea-tasters will always be 

ish. 
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Troublesome Right Hand. 
| The late James T. Fields once wrote that if he 


| 


| could live his life over again he would train his 
| left hand to serve as deftly as his right. The 


| Detroit Free Press reports a young woman 
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About ten years ago, creditors of the old firm | 

began to receive from Mr. Griffin checks in | 
settlement of the claims, which had long been | 
outlawed. Large sums came every year. 
March Mr. Griffin paid the last of these debts of 
honor, which had amounted in all to more than 
fifty thousand dollars. He is not a rich man, 
as wealth is reckoned in these days, but the | 
admiration and respect in which eastern Maine 
people hold him could not be gained, in the | 
ordinary course, by the expenditure of a good 
many millions. 


* 
or 


A Hole in the Stocking. 


A writer in the Ledger Monthly describes 
his first attendance at a Japanese lady’s “At | 
Home,” at which, until he saw a hundred pairs 
of foot-wear in an anteroom, he did not know 
that it would be necessary to take off his shoes. 
He says: 

I happened to have on a pair of blazing red 
socks, and to my horror I discovered a hole, and 
my great toe gently but persistently disclosing 








itself. I had dressed in a hurry, and had not | that usef 


who also found it irksome to be dependent on the 
right hand. 


“I wish I was ambidextrous,” remarked a 
young woman who was seated at the glove 
counter of a Woodward Avenue store. “I wear 
out so — right-hand gloves before those of 
the left hi that a pair would last nearly twice 
as long if the wear were more evenly divided 
wo two.” 

“Couldn’t you in now ?” asked the young 
woman who was fee on the gloves. 

“No,” with a sorrowful inflection. ‘I’ve tried 
and taken several tumbles in consequence. 1 
always use my right hand to -— doors, to 
swing myself on a street-car, to clutch railings, 
to carry parcels and my umbrella and hold up 
my gown, until my left d has become almost 
useless. I couldn’t save myself from falling with 


= 


_ “It is the same with all ladies,” said the glove- 
fitter, in a tone intended to be comforting. 

“Yes, that is the worst of it. I can’t see what 
ae gp and instructors are thinking of to over- 
ook, as oe the value of the left hand. My 
right hand, because of the extra work it 
is half a size larger than its mate. Have you 
noticed it?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! We try all ladies’ gloves on 
a hand first,” said girl, as she fitted 


rforms, 
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Two ’99 boys were awarded four out of the as KK \\ 
e | \\ 
ration in Greek, Latin, French and Mathematics. \ 


nine prizes at Brown University for best pr \ 
ia 
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NE of the brief 
thunder-showers 
peculiar to the 

Isthmus of Panama was {: 
deluging the Great Canal pooy.: 
from “Monkey Hill’’ to ; 
the Culebra cut. For ten minutes, rain, pouring 
in sheets and streams, washed back hundreds 
of tons of earth into the trench, and drove the 
black “navvies’’ to shelter under the gravel- 
trains. Then the sun burst forth from behind 
the black clouds and set this tropical wilderness 
glittering. The wet leaves, tangling vines and 
broad-bladed grasses shone and sparkled; the 
sweltering, soaked earth steamed and exuded 
deadly, miasmatic vapors; and in the rocky 
vale below the canal cuts, the fatal Chagres 
roared among its green-coated boulders. And 
oh, the heat! 

Hastening along the bank of the cut below 
Emperador station, near Matachin, came a 
young man, in cork helmet and thin water- 
proof coat. Wrench in hand, he mounted the 
platform of a huge “lidgerwood” excavator, 
which it was his first business to set up and 
put in operation. The excavator was one of 
six great labor-saving machines which Mon- 
sieur Duberni, construction engineer for this 
section of the canal, had recently brought from 
the United States. 

His name was Newton Marsh. He was a 
native of the State of Maine, but had left 
home at the age of eighteen. Then for four 
years he had found employment as a kind of 
helper at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Boston. Although not a graduate 
of that institution, he had acquired there a 
practical knowledge of mechanical engineering 
which secured for him a situation with a 
well-known firm of iron-builders of New York. 

While with this firm he had made the 
acquaintance of Monsieur Duberni. A few 
months later Newton entered the service of the 
canal company and accompanied the French 
engineer to Panama, to assist in installing the 
recently purchased American excavators. 

He arrived there late in 1887, at a time when 
the fluctuating fortunes of this great enterprise 
were at low ebb. Monsieur De Lesseps and 
his associates were now but too well aware of 
the tremendous difficulties of their undertaking. 
“Panama fever’’ had prostrated foremen, en- 
gineers and laborers, and long lines of machines 
were standing idle. Newton’s pay, very small 
as yet, considering the risk of the fever, was 
one thousand franes a month, about two hun- 
dred dollars. 

A crew of twenty negroes and an Irish 
fireman named Mike O’Brien stood round the 
machine, while “de young boss” made a final 
inspection of the great excavator. 

Near this group stood Markhardt, a middle- 
aged Dutch foreman, who had been on the 
canal for three. years and still withstood the 
climate. He was attempting to work a small 
French drague with the aid of a single Swedish 
assistant. Making himself certain that every- 
thing was in order, Newton bade Mike kindle 
the furnace fire. 

“That I wull, sor,’’ replied the Irishman, 
cheerfully. “Begorra, ’tis scand’lous for the 
naygers all to be doin’ nothing!’’ 

While steam was being raised, Newton called 
his twenty black navvies, stationed them at 
their posts about the machine and by signs and 
such English words as they knew, explained 
what the work of each would be. 

Sufficient steam pressure was at length gen- 
erated, and at a nod from Newton, Mike drew 
down the lever. With a dull crunch of the 
Steel scoop teeth, a harsh creaking of the heavy 
chains and a rumble of the long cableway, the 
ponderous machine got under way. But at 
the first sounds from it, a shuffling of bare feet 
behind Newton’s back caused him to turn. 

The blacks had bolted! And they all ran till 
they had gained the top of the bank. on the 
other side of the canal cut. 

It was young Marsh’s first experience with 
4 gang of laborers so wholly ignorant. Going 
‘o where they stood, he tried at first to reason 
with them, and reassure them. But they 
merely showed him the whites of their eyes. 

Mike understood them better. “Don’t waste 
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‘“*HE HANDED THE LIST TO MONSIEUR LAVIGNE, WITH HIS BEST BOw.’”’ 


yer time on ’em, sor,” he said. “But let ’em 
shtare at ut for a bit, till the goggle eyes of 
thim gits used to ut!” 

Meanwhile the excavator was working like a 
very Samson of machines. Earth, gravel and 
small stones were torn up and borne off along 
the ways in a continuous stream. The gear to 
which the scoops were attached, however, soon 
required to be moved forward. For a time 
Newton and Mike attended to this. But when 
the heavy platform needed to be advanced with 
pinch-bars, more strength was necessary. 

Steam was shut off; and the big machine 
being now quiescent, one of the older negroes 
approached of his own accord to bear a hand. 
Seeing this man at work unhurt, the others 
presently came back. They were put at break- 
ing up the ground, that the machine might be 
“fed’”’ rapidly ; and from time to time they were 
ordered to shift the gear and advance the plat- 
form. 

Great quantities of earth were removed ; and 
it was with pride that Newton was able the 
next morning to point out to Monsieur Duberni 
the enormous heaps which had been excavated. 
The engineer was astonished. 

“Here is progress!’’ he exclaimed, and 
grasped Newton’s hand in his demonstrative 
fashion. ‘‘You have the real desire to do work. 
Alas,” he added, with a despairing shrug, 
“that there are so few here who have that 
desire !’’ 

Less fortunate experiences awaited the young 
engineer on the next day, for now a new freak 
of his semisavage gang was displayed. The 
fear of the negroes for the excavator had 
subsided, and they grew venturesome. They 
began to thrust their bars or shovels into the 
running gear, and laughed and whooped with 
glee when the tools were forcibly flipped from 
their hands. 

The cog-wheels and revolving scoops pos- 
sessed a kind of fascination for them. Not- 
withstanding Newton’s positive orders, some 
of them persisted in their tricks whenever he 
turned aside; and the result was that one of 
the prank-players soon had his shovel caught 
in the chain belting. 
handle, he heedlessly planted one bare foot 
against a scoop, to pull it away. In another 
instant, with a horrible shriek, he was drawn 
in and crushed! Steam was instantly shut off, 
but too late to save the man’s life. 

Then the dead negro’s mates rushed forward 
to pull out his body, yelling like maniacs. 


Laying hold of the. 


They swarmed over the cableway like infuri- 
ated monkeys, beating the gear of the machine 
' with their bars and shovels. 

Mike at last put them off the ways, and 
Newton reversed the machine to extricate the 
body of the negro. He was still working to 
accomplish this, when another of the crew, 
attempting to jump across the scoop, was caught 
and carried under the foot of the drague. 

Then the wildest, strangest of howls rose and 
were repeated along the trench. Scores of 
laborers came running from all sides. A vin- 
dictive spirit appeared to take possession of 
them. They wished to take revenge on the 
excavator. They hurled stones at it. 
dashing forward with their bars, belabored the 
scoops and wheels, yelling as if demented. 

The clamor attracted the attention of still 
others, farther away, and the throng increased 
every moment. Newton and Mike, who might 
perhaps have controlled their own crew, were 
overborne by the rush. On the men came, 
brandishing their tools and shouting in the 
maddest excitement. 

In the course of a few minutes more than 
a thousand had collected. They overran the 
excavator. Twice Newton forced his way into 
the car, or cab, with a determination to start 
the machinery and get out the body of the 
negro under it, but perceived each time that to 
do so would cause others to be crushed. The 
uproar of voices was so terrific that it was 
impossible for him to make himself heard. 
One idea had taken possession of the throng— 
to demolish the machine. 

Accidentally or purposely, séme one of those 
crowding on the platform pulled down the 
lever, and the scoops, starting under an accu- 
mulated head of steam, carried the body of the 
hapless negro forward and upward, crushing it 
out of all semblance of humanity. A moment 
later what remained of the bodies was delivered 
on the ways and actually carried off to the 
dumping-place and buried under the falling 
stream of earth. 

Seeing this, Newton extricated himself from 
the mob, and calling Mike, bade him go to 
Emperador station as fast as he could and 
| Summon a squad of the canal guards. The 
| blacks, continuing to wreak their blind spite 
|on the excavator, started a joint of the steam- 
| pipe, and in an instant the whole place was 
| enveloped in vapor, out of which issued cries 
| of pain from the scalded. 

The machine soon stopped from lack of 





Many, | 


steam pressure, but the bosses were unable to 
restore order until late in the afternoon. 

On going to Emperador to report the accident 
to Monsieur Duberni, Newton found that the 
engineer had been attacked by fever and had 

| gone to the hospital at Panama; and that con- 
sequently he and the Dutchman, Markhardt, 
were the only persons with any authority on 
that entire idle section of the canal. “I must 
do something,’’ he thought, and hastened back 
to Matachin, where he found Markhardt atten- 
tively studying the American excavator. 

“What shall we do?” Newton said to him. 
“My gang has run mad!” 

“T haf seen it,’ replied the Dutchman, indif- 
ferently. “But perhaps you can help me to 
| oonderstandt dis Yankee machine,’’ he added. 

Seeing that Newton looked distressed, he 
regarded him with a paternal smile. “Do not 
excite yourself, mine friend,” he said, “or you 
will get der fever, which iss bad.’’ 

“But I have got to do something!’’ exclaimed 
Newton. 

“No, you haf not. Der vord iss now to do 
nothings whatever! Nobody does anything 
here any more. Don’t you know that dis 
whole scheme of der canal iss, what you call 
abortive? Vel, den, it iss. Der canal will 
never be dug. We who haf been here long all 
know that. Der canal company is now what 
you call a swindle. In der firs’ place, it vas 
all right. Everything went well. Everybody 

| worked. Dere vas goot faith. But that haf 
}all changed now. Der engineers and con- 
| tractors see that the canal can neffer be gom- 
pleted. So now der vord iss to get der money 
from der fool French beoples in France, and 
den get out.’’ 
| “Do you mean to tell me that Monsieur 
| Ferdinand de Lesseps is such a rascal as that?” 
exclaimed Newton, incredulously. 

“Not so fast, mine friend,” replied the 
unmoved Dutchman. “You vas a goot poy. 
That I can see vell. I haf not say one vord 
against Monsieur De Lesseps. He iss a fine old 
man. I do not so much know of his son, Mon- 
sieur Ferdinand, Junior. Monsieur Ferdi- 
nand, Senior, iss an honorable man; but he vas 
| old and too credulous. He vas deceived in der 

amount of work to be done. He vas flushed 
with success of his grand canal at Suez. He 
| vas an honest, but a vain old man.” 

| But Monsieur Duberni, what of him?” 
asked Newton. 

“Duberni iss anodder of der true and honest 


| 
| 
| 
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men. So iss Jean Barton, who vas here before 
you and who iss nearly dead of der fever. But 
dey are de few among der many who are all 
rascals and svindlers. And der end of der canal 
pizness iss not far off.” 

“But they pay you,” said Newton. 

“Ach, yas, dey pay us. Dey shovels out der 
gold to us by der scoopful. Where it all comes 
from, who knows ?”’ 

“Wherever it comes from, it brings its obliga- 
tion with it,’ Newton replied, ‘‘and we who take 
it should render an honest equivalent for it in 
work.” 

“That iss ein true vord, mine friend,” replied 
Markhardt. “I haf said that to myself, and so I 
vorks on, for mine honor, not pecause I expects 
to see dis canal gompleted.”’ 

“TI am going ahead,” said Newton. “Mark- 
hardt, I shall put you in full charge of all the 
excavators.” 

“So, den. You haf take Jean Barton’s place, 
who iss dying of der fever. Vel, how long pefore 
you vill be dying of der fever, too?” 

“That I don’t know,” replied Newton, calmly. 
“But as long as I am here these men shall work.” 

Encouraged by an occasional message of praise 
from Monsieur Duberni at the hospital, Newton 
reorganized the black navvies of his section, and 
in the course of a week had nearly thirteen hun- 
dred of them at work again, and forty-six dragues 
and excavators running. Of the latter Mark- 
hardt now had general charge. The old Hol- 
lander grumbled constantly, but worked fourteen 
hours a day, nevertheless. 

Newton made out complete lists of the gangs 
that were actually at work, in order that the 
company might not be defrauded in its pay-rolls. 
Pay-day fell less than a week later; and on the 
afternoon preceding, four French officials came 
up in a special car from the company’s offices at 
Colon, to get time schedules from the superinten- 
dents, foremen and other heads of construction. 

In the present decimated condition of the force 
Newton represented all these at Matachin. He 
was directing the removal of an excavator when 
the special arrived, and a uniformed guard 
approached to summon him to the car. 

The interior of the car was luxurious. The 
only occupant when Newton entered was a 
handsome, very urbane, but keen-looking 
young Frenchman in an immaculate white 
duck suit. He received Newton with the 
greatest politeness, first begging him to be 
seated, then asking if he had the extreme 
honor to address Monsieur Marsh. 

Newton, having replied, was in turn in- 
formed that the name of his polite interlocutor 
was Lavigne. Monsieur Lavigne then begged 
that he might be allowed to address Monsieur 
Marsh in English, but entreated his pardon 
in advance for any mistakes he might make. 

“This wealth of politeness having spent 
itself, Monsieur Lavigne came to the business 
in hand, remarking that the pay-car would 
come up the next day, and stating that he 
desired to ascertain how many laborers and 
others, under pay, were employed on this 
section of the canal. By order of the directeur 
général of the company he was to verify the list. 

Newton produced his roster. It footed one 
thousand and fifty-nine colored navvies and two 
hundred and three others. 

The young French official glanced at it and 
raised his eyebrows. “So few!” he said. 
“There is a mistake, I fear. Monsieur Barton 
was able to report over three thousand last 
week.”’ 

This astonished Newton; but he replied that 
numbers had doubtless fallen sick, and that also 
many were shirking work. Lavigne smiled. 
He seemed not interested in the statement, but 
was studying Newton attentively. 

“Monsieur will surely find that there are more,” 
he said, tentatively. “It will be better to sub- 
scribe to a list but little inferior to that of Mon- 
sieur Barton, last week.” 

All this suave talk was at first quite enigmatical 
to Newton. 

“T do not understand you, Monsieur Lavigne,” 
he said. ‘‘Here are all the men of whom I know 
anything. Monsieur Barton may possibly have 
controlled other gangs.” 

“Ah, yes, ‘other gangs,’”’ replied the smiling 
young official. 

A sudden suspicion entered Newton’s mind. 


| 





He preserved an unmoved countenance, however, | 


and took out his pencil. 

“About this larger list, Monsieur Lavigne?” he 
said, inquiringly. “How large should you think 
it ought to be made ?” 

The young Frenchman was deceived by 
Newton’s apparent frankness. “Why, a little 
less than Barton’s,’’ he said, lightly. ‘Men are 
dying, of course, and no new men are sent up 
this month. Fifty or sixty less than Barton’s, 
perhaps.”’ 

He produced a memorandum-book. “Barton 
reports thirty-one hundred and seventy-two men. 
Suppose you certify to thirty-one hundred and 
twenty-one for the current week.” 

“That seems a good number,’ remarked 
Newton, determined to draw him out. 

“Ah, yes! Let us see. That will require in 
gold one hundred and forty-five thousand, two 
hundred and thirty-seven francs,’ Lavigne 
computed hastily. 

“But if these ‘other gangs’ do not appear, and 
only the men whom I have on my lists draw pay, 
there will remain over te me about eighty-one 
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thousand, two hundred and ninety francs. Am 
I right, Monsieur Lavigne?” 

“Perfectly!”’ exclaimed the latter, now laugb- | 
ing openly. ‘‘You are an American, I see. 
You will ‘do’!”’ 

Newton repressed a strong inclination to punch 
this dishonest young exquisite’s head, and con- 
tinued the drawing-out process. 

“Very good,’ he remarked, smiling. ‘There 
will remain over eighty thousand francs, if I 
certify as you suggest. Now let us talk business. 
What is your proposition? How do I stand to) 
you, monsieur ?”’ 

“And what does Monsieur Marsh think?” 
questioned Lavigne, softly. “Share and share 
alike, eh? About forty thousand francs, or eight 
thousand dollars apiece in your money? Little | 





enough, isn’t it, for risking one’s life in these | ‘ 


beastly swamps ?” 

Newton glanced about the luxuriously fur- 
nished car, and laughed to himself. ‘This is how 
the hard-earned money of the French common 
people goes !’’ he thought. “Little wonder that 
the canal is not excavated!” 

‘And you think, Monsieur Lavigne, that we 
might do as well as this every week?” he said 
aloud. 

“Ah, well, you are the coming man on this 
division, they say,” replied the young French- 
man. “Why not—if we stand together?” 

“And this has really been the custom for some 
time past ?’””? Newton asked, carelessly. 

Monsieur Lavigne shrugged his shoulder and 
emphasized the Gallic gesture with a wink. 


| was named. 





“T begin tocomprehend,”’ replied Newton; and 













** LABORIOUSLY IRONING HER FIRST NEW 
WHITE APRON.”’ 


COMPANION. 


a cablegram from Paris, sent by the Sefiora 
Cousifio, said to be the wealthiest woman in the 
world, asking him to go to Coronel and Arauco, 
in southern Chile, and take charge of the hoisting 
machinery of the coal-mines there which extend 
out beneath the bed of the Pacific. A salary of 
seven hundred dollars, in Chilean gold, a month, 





Although a native of Chile, where her great | 





IVE minutes more, Maggie. 
Don’t hurry too much; you 
have almost finished,” said 

Miss Gray as she took the sticky 

needle to put it through her emery. 

The little girl held out her hand 
to the child across the bench. “Pass 
de t’read,” she said in a husky tone, 
the voice of the child of the tene- 4 
ments, and with her other hand she oust her 
heavy, drooping bang from her weak eyes. 

“You will not cut your hair again, will you, 
Maggie?” said Miss Gray, noting the gesture. 
“T think you can almost brush it back now, it 
has grown so long. See, I wear mine back.” 

Maggie gave a slow glance at the fair brow 
where the hair lay softly back from the white 
parting, but made no sign of assent or intelli- 
gence. Maggie could not control a variety of | 
ideas. To-day one dominated. She had been 
in the industrial school for eight weeks, had 
mastered the mysteries of needlework, and to-day 
she was to pay seven cents for the result of her 
labor—an apron, cheap material and doubtful 
workmanship enough ; but it was white and she 
had made it, and it was her own. 

The hours of weary seaming and hemming and 
gathering had been long and tedious, but through | 
them all, and associated forever in her mind with | 
all white aprons was a sense of Miss Gray. The 
white hands with polished nails which so won- 
derfully averted disaster to tangled thread and 
crooked work; the bewildering, rapid, musical 
speech with the ready smile and flash of brilliant 
teeth; the silver-topped emery from which the 
most "rebellions needle came out smooth and 
shining; and now a new impression—the fair, 
clear brow. 

All these combined to establish in Maggie’s | 
mind an idea that Miss Gray was something | 
beyond previous ideals. Also, that she repre- | 
sented sewing in its final culmination ; and with | 
this thought came a vague belief to Maggie that 
if she herself sewed well enough and long enough | 
she would somehow grow to be like Miss Gray. | 
And by a train of logic clear to her brain pro-| 
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estates were situated, this lady lived principally 
in Paris, and was known to Monsieur Duberni, 
the engineer. 

It was he who had recommended Newton 
Marsh for her service. 

So, instead of returning home to the United 
States, Newton sailed from Panama for Valpa- 
raiso, to bear a hand in developing the vast 
resources of South America. 





the baby’s milk, which was fur. 
nished by the nurse in the employ 
of the church, and he felt dimly that 
it was a luxury—that his woman 
ought to nurse the baby. But this 
was expressed only in occasional 
growls. 

He was not at home this Saturday 
noon. He had taken his dinner as 
usual in a tin pail, and would eat by the road- 
side with his fellow-laborers the baker’s brea: 
and butter, the cold fried sausage, the baker's 
pie and the huge green pickle. 

The mother was at home, rocking languidly in 
a broken rocking-chair; the dirty baby, with 
blue rings under its staring eyes, was wailing 
a feeble protest against life from her lap. A 
neighbor had dropped in, and the two were 
exchanging voluble opinions on matters far 
removed from housekeeping, when Annie and 
Maggie entered. 

Maggie hastened through to the inner room, 
and with stumbling eagerness put an iron on 
the stove, found a piece of soap and basin of 
cold water, and began to wash the new apron. 
Annie glanced at the table where the remains of 
breakfast still lay. No signs of preparation for 
dinner were visible, and bursting with pride of 
knowledge, she cried: 

“*Ma, we made soup to-day—pea soup, and we 
eat it, and it was awful good! Can’t I make 
some for us here?” 

“T aint much opinion of soup,” was the 
indifferent reply. “Soup aint what a baby can 
do anythin’ on. An’ it’s high-priced an’ redicu- 
lous, this cookin’ an’ fussin’, when there’s a 
bakeshop round the corner. That’s what I tell 
them that’s so set on me tearin’ round and 
cookin’ things with my poor stren’th when 
baker’s bread is cheap, an’ it stands to reason a 
piece of good fried meat has more to it than 
b’ilin’ the goodness out into soup. An’ I spend 
careful, an’ land knows I never waste nothin’— 
the teapot never emptied, you may say. I bile 
the leaves as long as there’s a grain of color left 
in ’em. To hear some o’ those visitors talk, 





| ‘sitting down at a table, he wrote at the bottom of cesses, the white apron represented the first | anybody’d think we was livin’ like Vanderbilts! 


the list which he had prepared the words: 


To the best of my knowledge and belief these 
one thousand two hundred and sixty-two men are 
all who are now at work on the canal at Matachin 


and Emperador. - u 
[Signed] guperteentant pro tom. 

He handed the list to Monsieur Lavigne with 
his best bow. “Here is my certification,’ he 
said. “Good day, monsieur. Allow me to take 
leave of you. My work requires my attention.’’ 

Lavigne glanced at the list eagerly. “But— 
but —’’ he exclaimed. 

“There are no ‘buts,’ ’’ said Newton, smiling. 
“Good day.” 

The young Frenchman jumped to his feet, his 
face darkening. “What does this mean?’’ he 
exclaimed. ~ 

“Tt means simply that you have made a mis- 
take in your man,” replied Newton, coldly. 

Lavigne, angry and much excited, attempted to 
seize his arm, but Newton threw him off and left 
the car. 

After this scene, the young American expected 
to be discharged summarily and ordered to leave 
the Isthmus. But days passed and he heard 
nothing. As far as he could learn, the men had 





been paid according to the roster of gangs which 
he himself had certified. Feeling that he knew | 
little of what was really going on, Newton | 
applied himself to his work, and kept excavators | 
going and gravel-trains moving. 


Then one afternoon a sergeant of canal guards | “Got it?” 
| came up from Colon and gave him a letter in an Maggie nodded, speech- 


official envelope. 

‘*Here is my discharge,”” Newton said to him- | 
self, as he opened it. 

But on the contrary, it contained a very polite 
letter, thanking Monsieur Marsh, in behalf of 
the canal company, for the zeal with which he 
was conducting the work, and enclosing an order 
for three thousand franes, salary for the current 
month ! 


‘*Well, live and learn!” Newton said to himself. | 


“But I wonder why I am given three thousand 
francs a month, when I agreed to work for one 
thousand.” 

This enigma, indeed, was never solved to his 
satisfaction, for within less than four weeks 
orders came from Paris to stop work. The end 
had come, and the first De Lesseps canal com- 
pany was declared insolvent. 

Newton remained at Emperador, however, for 
more than two months, doing what he could to 
save the vast plant of canal machinery. 





It was while thus employed that he received 


| stage. When once that was donned, the change 
would begin to appear. 

So the stiff, shaking fingers set the final 
stitches, the tongue retreated from its post of 
observation, the rounded shoulders straightened, 
and as the bell on the desk struck sharply, 
Miss Gray herself, with a smile of satisfaction, 
folded the apron with deft stroke, and 
the class arranged itself for the closing 
exercises. 

Then two hundred shrill voices ex- 
pressed energetic if not tuneful deter- 
mination to “work with a will,” there 
was a word of earnest petition for 
blessing on the morning’s work, a wild 
scramble into ragged wraps, and 
the school filed deco- 
rously out. 

Some pupils who 
wished to purchase com- 
pleted work waited in 
turn at the director’s 
table. Among them was 
Maggie, and when she 
clattered out to the 
street, breathing heavily 
and clutching fast the 
precious apron, she 
found waiting for her 
| another girl, a year 
| younger, who asked, 


| less, and the two hurried on to a neighboring 
| tenement. Up one flight and up another they 
| went, till they reached the ill-lighted, ill-smelling, 
ill-kept outer room of the two in which the sisters 
lived with a younger brother,—who really lived 
in the street below,—with a baby still too young 
to fall down the stairs into the street, and with 
the frowsy, slatternly, half-invalid mother who 
had the care of these four children and shared 
the responsibilities of home-making with the 
father and husband. 

He was a heavy, dull man, who did not 
drink to excess, except on Saturday night and 
occasionally through the week. He contributed 
a full half of his wages to the expenses of the 
home, and he knew all four of his children by 
sight and name, even when drunk. 

He did not know that his girls attended the | 
industrial school at the neighboring Protestant 
church; probably if he had known, he would 
have had no opinion on the matter. He was 
aware that his wife paid two cents a bottle for 





** DREAMING OF A TABLE WITH A 
WHITE CLOTH.” 


“That church nurse 
was here to-day,” she 
continued, with rising 
scorn, “‘scoldin’ an’ tak- 
in’ on about that there 
stur’lized milk she’s 
been sendin’, sayin’ I 
shouldn’t have it if I 
put anythin’ to it, an’ 
threatenin’ to take the 
food right out o’ this 
child’s mouth. Pretty 
talk for church folks! 
An’ all ’twas, I just put 
a swaller of tea in the 
bottle. Seems if he 
needed somethin’ more 
stren’thenin’ than milk 
—plain b’iled milk, for 
all they call it stur’lized. 
I seen her do it once, an’ 
no stur’lize nor no food 
went in it.” 

And the broken rocker 
added its jolt of indig- 
nant protest at this 
unjustifiable deception. 

“But, ma,” said An- 
nie, eager with new 


~_ s ba 


| 








knowledge, “babies 
shouldn’t never have 
tea. An’ it shouldn't 


bile nor set on de stove, 
or it’s bad for folks. It all turns to tannin—” 

“Tannin!” said her mother, in exasperated 
wrath. “An’ that’s more of your wonderful 
learnin’! An’ you tell me that raised you that 
I aint fed you proper? You, that’s had the best 
of everythin’ an’ the teapot always on the stove, 
an’ the best twenty-five-cent tea —”’ 

“O ma,” begged Annie, “but I’ m just sayin’ 
what Miss Mary tells us in class — 

“An’ I’m sayin’ you an’ your sassy talk can 


get out!” ; 
And down and out went the poor little 
reformer—down the dark flights and out t» the 


dingy court, where, huddled on the curb, vith 
one arm clasped about the trunk of a stras “ling 
tree, she sat and brooded vaguely on the lim 
vision of an orderly home which Miss Mary's 
talk had evoked. 

ited 


ng 


After the teachers’ meeting, Miss Gray W 
at the door by the kitchen, watching the coo kin 
teacher put away the last spoons and cups. 
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“Awfully tired?” asked Miss Gray, as the 
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few cents which each could contribute. Annie | Maggie beamed and expanded in the joy of hos- 
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| was faced with plank extending down under 


friends walked slowly down the very narrow | cooked all, and there was much tasting and no | pitality and the delight of putting into practice | the surface, but not to the bottom, and the 


street. 

“Yes, awfully, and discouraged, too! Did you | 
ever have that little Annie Dooling in your class ? | 
Of all the hopeless, vacant-minded —”’ 

“Don’t say a word! I have her sister now, | 
and after eight weeks she is beginning to com- | 
prehend what I mean by clean hands.”’ 

“Their mother is really dreadful. I suppose | 
we can hardly fancy how such children do come | 
up. 1 have been there once this term, and the 
mother sat doing absolutely nothing, with her | 
feet in the oven, and Annie sick with sore throat | 
in a bed in the corner, and the younger children | 
serambling round the dirty floor. Oh, such a| 
room! such anawful room! And she apologized | 
for her curl papers!” 

“Oh, do let’s talk of something else!” said 
Miss Gray, with a half hysterical catch in her 
throat. “1’m too tired to think about them, and 
I don’t believe we do a bit of good. What’s the 
good of top-sewing or hemming or cat-stitching | 





wasting, which is according to Ruskin. the lessons which seemed to their teachers so 

When the guests were finally admitted from | useless and so unappreciated. 
the hall, where they had waited in loud and| That night the father of these girls, as he sat 
hopeful suspense since the hacks disappeared | silently smoking after his return, thought heavily 
round the corner, their expressions of satisfaction | upon the curious management of affairs which 
were gratifying, if not elegant. 

If the table-cloth was a sheet, it covered the 
table and was clean, owing to the recent funeral 
service. And if one hostess sat on the edge of 
the bed, for lack of a fifth chair, no one criticised, 
for all were absorbed by the gentility with which 
the other hostess passed things on a board, under 
energetic direction. 


so much trouble and expense into the world, only 
to remove them, mysteriously and causelessly, at 
still greater expense. But he had stopped for 
beer at four. places on the way home, and his 
thoughts stumbled. 
He went to his bed finally, and knocked 
Maggie out of his way in the going. But Maggie 


The white apron fluttered, and Maggie thought | did not feel the blow much. She was folding her 
of Miss Gray with sympathy and comradeship. 

There were “crootongs,’’ to be eaten in the 
soup, which looked and sounded mysteriously 
delicious. One ofthe guests was threatened with 
“a slap in the face’’ for pronouncing them, after 
And Annie and | 


| white apron, and smiling as she thought of the 
time when she would always wear beautiful, 
clean things, and look like Miss Gray, and live 
in a house of her own and give parties daily. 
And through such narrow cracks shines the 


tasting, “‘nothin’ but toast.” light which leads on and up. 


or soup or anything, when people are lazy and | 


ignorant and don’t care and don’t wish to 
petter ?”” 

At that very minute, on the curb of Tybun 
Court sat a little, lank, chilly, vacant-faced girl, 


clasping a graceless tree, which seemed to typify | 
her ill-planted, scantily nourished self, and | 


dreaming of a table with a white cloth, whereon 
savory dishes steamed, and over which peace and 
satisfaction brooded. 

And in an inner room of a gloomy tene- 
ment another little girl, with hot cheeks and 
aching wrists, was laboriously ironing her 
first new white apron. The despised top- 
sewing and hemming were the record of 
hours of strange discipline and surroundings, 
and she was unwittingly exulting in the new 
emotion of a sense of work well done. 

Presently the damp and steaming apron 
was tied about the small body, which straight- 
ened with a quite unconscious imitation of 
Miss Gray’s erect carriage. Passing through 
the outer room unnoticed by the mother, 
who had already forgotten Annie’s unfor- 
tunate remarks and was discussing with the 
neighbor lady the last murder trial, Maggie 
ran down-stairs and joined Annie on the 
curb. 

“Aint you proud?” was Annie’s cordial 
congratulation, well meant and well received. 
“When I give a party you can wait at 
table.” 

Maggie grinned modestly and ran out her 
tongue. 

“I am goin’ to give a party some day,” 
continued Annie, determinedly. “Some 
day I’m goin’ to live decent and have table- 
cloths an’ good things to eat, like Miss Mary 
tells about—yes, I am!’’ and she clasped her 
knees and rocked to and fro. “She,’’ with 
a nod of her head toward home, “she won’t 
let me try nothin’, but sorne day —’’ and the 
prophecy ended with a fixed stare of indefi- 
nite resolution. 

“Couldn’t we give a party now, some 
time, maybe, if they should go off some- 
wheres?” suggested Maggie, inspired by 
this tremendous idea. 

“No, they’ll never go nowheres!”’ was the 
pessimistic reply. 

But that night the baby died — died with 
gasping protest, feebly resisting death as he 
had resisted life. 

The father and mother turned instinctively 
in this event to the church, and candles 
burned and the priest paid a hasty visit. There 
were carriages, of course, for the drive to the 
cemetery—two carriages, although the rent was 
overdue. 

And the voluble, weeping, untidy mother wore 
a sweeping black veil, and said many things in 
criticism of “stur’lized” milk and reforming | 
methods in general ; and as the day of the funeral 
wore on, she and her friends were more and | 
more inclined to lay the baby’s untimely end to | 
the charge of the nurse. 

The two sisters were not taken on the drive. 
The hacks were filled without them, for the 
mother was indebted to several neighbor ladies | 
for a like courtesy. 

She did notice the absence of a reasonably 
expected outbreak of wrath, and wondered at it, 
but the truth was that the girls had joyfully | 
Seized this unlooked-for opportunity to give a) 
party. 

It did not occur to them that the occasion was | 
inappropriate. ‘The baby had always been sick. | 
He had cried nearly all the time. He had been | 
too young to seem a real human being. The 
nights were dreary with his moaning, and the 
days burdensome with care of him. 

They were not glad he was dead, for even | 
In these poor starved little souls some natural 
istiucts survived, but they were distinctly glad | 
that for one long afternoon the rooms were theirs, 
to use as they chose. 

They invited four girls and bound them by | 
Solewin pledges of secrecy. They had bought a 
quai’ of peas the night before, and put them to | 
Soak in a pan under their bed: consequently, | 
there Was pea soup—very good soup, for the | 
instruction had been thoroughly given. And 
there was cocoa at this banquet, also well-made, 
and corn bread, the materials for which were 
purchased with the money left with them for the 
midday meal of pie and fried meat, added to the 
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countless windows. The soft land-breeze brought 
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** DOWN I WENT, SPLASH, INTO 
THE ICE-COLD CURRENT OF 
THE DETROIT RIVER.”’ 











S the swift lake steamer swung from her 
dock at Detroit and, turning northward, 
began the long trip to Mackinaw, I sat 

with a young man, a new acquaintance, on the 
promenade deck, and leisurely surveyed the long 
panoramic river-front of the chief city of Michi- 
gan. The sun, already half-way to the horizon, 
swam ina blue, autumnal haze, its slanting beams 
gilding the tall buildings that broke the sky-line 
and blazing with blinding reflections from their 


zines, and so it gave no circuit. 
“T rummaged through the cupboards and found 
a large empty bottle,—it was the only thing I 
could find to carry water in,—and went down 
my two pairs of stairs to the tap from the city 
mains. And I found the tap frozen tight. 
“Here was trouble. Water I must have, and 
that quickly, for at six o’clock a dozen yard con- 
ductors bound for West Detroit and the Junction 
would be clamoring for orders, and the idea of 
depending upon a weak little relay to work with 
a tired, nervous, and therefore easily angered 
dispatcher was a far from agreeable one. I con- 
sidered for a moment, and the thought of the 
river came tome. Going back up-stairs, I secured 
some twine, and with that and the bottle I made 
my way to the dock beside that elevator yonder. 
“There I lowered the bottle by the string to 
the water and tried to fill it, but it is not easy 
to dip up water in a slender-necked bottle which 
insists on staying upright when it should be 
to continue. tipping over. I was leaning far out from the edge 
“Well,” said he, “it was eight years ago. I/|of the dock, bobbing the bottle up and down, 
was then a telegraph operator, and had the night when my foot slipped, my hand lost its hold, 
trick in the yard office at Detroit. I had come up | and downI went, splash, into the ice-cold current 
a short time before from a little station in the | of the Detroit River. And I could not swim. 
country. It was early in the spring that I was| ‘Of course I sank deep and struggled wildly in 
ordered to ‘Yd,’ and the ice had begun to go down | the current. A few seconds later I came up 
the river, but the nights were still very cold. The | gasping and choking, and as I threw my arms 
old yard watchman groaned mightily every eve- | wildly about they struck something hard and 
ning about the delayed warm weather, but he | solid. This 1 grasped. I sputtered desperately 
kept my stove hot, and as my duties were all | and choked, but clung to my support, and soon 
inside I cared little for the temperature. My managed to catch my breath and tried to think of 
work was light, the city was new to me, and I | how to get back to my instrument. 
was enjoying myself hugely when I got into the| “To my surprise, I was in almost total dark- 
trouble 1’m going to tell you about. 
“Just at sunrise on one particularly chilly | confined. Groping about, I found other supports 
morning my telegraph-sounder became mute. It | similar to the one I was holding, and then the 
wouldn’t respond to the key. An examination | horrible truth came to me. 1 was under the dock. 
of the battery showed that the water in the cells| “I realized my position instantly. The wharf 


faintly the roar of the streets to intermingle with 
the pulse-like beat of the machinery below us, 
and the whole scene was one of such autumnal 
placidity and peace that I watched it in dreamy 
silence until my companion spoke. 

“Do you see that building over there?” he 
said, indicating a tall structure at the water’s 
edge. “That is the Grand Trunk Elevator, and 
I never pass it without a shudder, for it marks 
the worst position I was ever in.’’ 

He paused, but scenting a story, I begged him 





. * | 
sends unexpected and unwelcome children with 


had evaporated so much that it did not touch the | 


ness. I shouted, and the tones rang hollow and | 


current had carried me under the planking from 
outside to inside the wharf. To escape by diving 
would have been easy for an expert swimmer, 
| but my only hope was that some one might come 
by before my numbed fingers relaxed their grasp. 

“The water was fearfully cold. Only my head 
|and shoulders rose above it; below, it was 
|mnumbing every nerve. Frantic with fear, I 

wrapped arms and legs desperately round the 
icy pile. Occasionally I shouted for help, but 
|only the sullen crash of the ice-floes replied. 
| Once I heard the roar of a passenger-train speed- 
ing by. In imagination, I saw the passengers in 
| the warm coaches talking and laughing. 

| “With my nearness to death came a weak 
| delirium. The darkness under the wharf seemed 
| inhabited by horrible forms. Swirling arms in 
| the water tried to drag me down. Liquid voices 
| of the current mocked at me and gurgled threats. 
When I screamed, the echoes scared me into 
| silence, and the voices of the darkness and the 
current again ridiculed my dying. 

| “Then my delirium changed, and I seemed to 
| be mired in a swamp, hearing the call of the 
| dinner-bell at home. In a voice that to me 
| seemed thunderous, I shouted to let mother 
| know where I was. The bell rang and rang. 
| Again and again I shouted, until a response 
| brought back my wandering senses. It was the 
| Old Irish watchman who called, ‘Billy! Billy, 

boy! Are yez down there?’ 

“My answer sent him hurrying back across 
the tracks as fast as his years would allow. 
It was the bell of one of the yard engines I 
had heard. The crew had pulled up from 
the slip dock to get orders to the Junction, 
and they had rung the bell to let me know 
that I was wanted. Becoming impatient at 
my long delay, they started a search for me, 
and fate led the old man to the dock. ; 

“Tlow to get me out? Some men ran to 
the roundhouse for saws and axes, but the 
distance is considerable and moments were 
precious. The planking of the dock was of 
newly laid oak bolted to heavy stringers, and 
before the tools could have arrived and the 
thick wood been cut through I might lose 
my hold and sink. 

“Probably I must have been drowned but 
for a brakeman named Louis Calvert, a boy 
little older than myself. He had been bred 
in the lumber woods, and had sailed on the 
Lakes, and railroading had made him fertile 
in expedients. He saw at once what to do, 
and his plan was instantly accepted by the 
other men. 

“A short spur track runs down to the 
river at this point and terminates in a large 
stop-block. Down this the engine was 
backed, while heavy tail-ropes and chains 
were brought from some way-cars near. The 
spaces between the plank directly over my 
head and the two adjacent were enlarged by 
the one axe at hand, and a chain was passed 
under and looped round the board. Then 
the great ropes were passed back across the 
stop-block to the engine and there made fast. 
At the signal, the locomotive started ahead 
slowly, but the planks above me did not yield. 

“The situation was too desperate for fur- 
ther caution. The engineer backed down, 
took as much slack as he dared, and then 
flung the full pressure into the cylinders. 
There was a rending sound, twenty feet of 
plank rose in the air, swung round,and slewed 
across the dock in the wake of the engine. 

“In a bound, Calvert reached the aperture, 
clambered down to me, and held me up until 
| they sent down a loop of rope and lifted me to 
safety. 

“Three days after that the superintendent 
gravely informed me that I was too young to be 
| trusted so near the water, and sent me north to 
a station in the woods.” 


* 
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“ALL THE Sky.’’—A lady went recently to 
read to the woman’s club at a social settlement 
in Chicago, and she chose for the subject of her 
reading, ““The Vision of Sir Launfal.”” But no 
sooner had she got within the door than she was 
seized with the idea that her selection had not 
been a wiseone. The weary, unresponsive faces 
offered little promise of appreciation. 

“I’m almost afraid you will not enjoy what I 
am about to read to you,” she said, with very 
honest apology. as she rose to address them. 
“Much of this poem is about the country, and it 
is very likely that some of you have never been 
in the country, and so do not care about it.” 

When she had finished, the women came to 
thank her, and among them was one who ven- 
tured upon a timid reproach. 

“How could you think we would not under- 
stand about the country?” she asked. “It was 
the easiest part of the poem to understand—that 


part which was about the country. We knew 
perfectly what was meant.” 
“Then you must know the country. Probably 


you have lived in it.’’ 

‘*No, I’ve not lived in it, but I know what it 
is like. There is a vacant lot next to us, and 
sometimes you can’t speak for the colors in it— 
and there is a row of trees and all the sky!” 

That is what she said, word for word. That 
was her simple and exquisite epitome of Nature’s 


| message. 
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Current Topics. 


Under the many advertisements in 
a recent newspaper column headed, “ Boys 
Wanted,” seven closed with the words, “ No 
cigarette- smokers need apply.”’ There is a 
whole sermon in that sentence. 


To all who have been seasick come | 


tidings of encouragement. The Saxonia, with 
more than a thousand passengers aboard, recently 
steamed into Boston harbor on her maiden trip. 
The health officer climbed aboard. “A clean 
bill,” said the captain, “and not a soul seasick.” 
Many of us can now put to sea without a tremor. 

A London newspaper says that in case 
of a great war, all England would be one vast 
Mafeking—three millions of workingmen with 
their families out of work for want of raw 
material, and bread at about four times its 
present price. The mere statement of such 
deplorable possibilities makes war less probable. 

Youth and age seem to be on even terms in 
politics. Mr. Morgan of Alabama and Mr. Gear 
of Iowa have just been reélected to the Senate, 
although both of them have passed their three- 
score years and ten byhalf a decade. Mr. 
Beveridge of Indiana, on the other hand, is 


hardly more than half the age of either of them, | 


and yet he is not the youngest man in the upper 
house. 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives has been author- 
ized to sit during the recess of Congress, with a | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| interrupt him a little later, of being “as bad 
|as a highway robber,” to which it was quickly 
| retorted: “No, to take your time is simply petty 
| larceny.” 


| 
| 


Discussing a bill in the House of Commons 
| for the legislative reform of the drama, a distin- 
| guished English statesman insisted that reform 
| could come from but one source, public opinion. 
| Improper jests and songs, if men and women 
| would avoid laughing at them, would speedily 
| fall into disuse. As a good example of the force 
of public opinion, the American commissioners to 
| The Hague Peace Conference last summer refer 
'to over one thousand telegrams, letters and 


COMPANION. 


| that every year seems to show with increasing 
conclusiveness that ‘there is in the great mass of 
cases a practical equality in male and female 
minds.” 

So 8 

THE BOASTER’S RULE. 


Where he falls short ’tis Nature’s fault alone, 
Where he succeeds the merit’s all his own. 
Churchall. 
2 »-—__— 


John Bull Celebrating. 


| “TA HERE is a good deal of human nature in 
mankind,” said a Yankee philosopher. 
He meant that, under like conditions, men 
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of trying to win favor in England by being 
un-American in their ideas and tastes. They 
are always despised by Englishmen as snobbish 
Americans who are ashamed of their own country. 
Americans ought at least to have as great a 
reverence for their Jacksons, their Lincolns, their 
Garfields and their other self-made statesmen as 
the English display. They should cherish the 
memories of their great men of the Lincoln type, 
and should represent their country truly when 
they go abroad by displaying in their conver- 
sation and manners the real fibre of American 
| character. 
| The most significant utterance in England 
| when Garfield died was this: ‘‘All Englishmen, 





| memorials of sympathy received by them. The of all races will act alike. If they are vexed, | apart altogether from the direct influence an 


‘fact that the whole American nation was backing they scowl. If they are pleased, they laugh. | 4 merican President may have upon their future, 
its commissioners had a most important bearing If they have a national triumph to celebrate, they | are keenly interested in the only Englishman: 


| in the council, and was the means of completely —do as our British friends have been doing of | who reigns by election; at heart solicitous that 


| reversing the attitude toward international arbi- 
| tration of one great European nation. 





| THE LIGHT UNRISEN. 


| The moon laughs low in the midnight sky, 
For she sees the sun’s face from her throne on high. 
Edmund Gosse. 


> 
Conducting a Campaign. 

ROM the day that any party convention 
| nominates a candidate for President until 

the ballots are counted in November the 
| chairman of that party’s national committee is 
an exceedingly busy man. The task of “run- 
ning” a presidential campaign has become very 
| The national chairman selected is always a 
| prominent man in the party, and is usually one 
personally agreeable to the candidate for Presi- 
dent. Four years ago Mr. Hanna of Ohio 
| managed the Republican, Mr. Jones of Arkansas 
the Democratic, and Mr. Butler of North Carolina 
the Populist canvass. Formerly New York 
City was chosen as the headquarters of political 





| 








view to preparing a bill to reduce the taxes which campaigning, but now the custom is to have main 
were imposed or increased at the outbreak of | headquarters in either New York or Chicago, 
the Spanish War. This committee, according to #nd a branch headquarters in the other. Wash- | 


| late. 

| The impression has gone abroad that the typical 
| Briton is as phlegmatic as the typical Frenchman 
|is mercurial. John Bull has always encouraged 
|that idea. He likes to picture himself as a 
| serene, self-contained, severely practical person 
whose centre of gravity is not to be shifted by 


took when he was poking fun at us for getting 
excited over Dewey’s victory. 

But the “human nature” under John’s crust of 
reserve broke through to the surface when Lady- 
smith was relieved, when Mafeking welcomed 
British troops, when Johannesburg was occupied, 
when Pretoria yielded. The cable dispatches 
told of business suspended in London, of all sorts 
and conditions of men joining in impromptu 
processions, of strenuous, perspiring crowds that 
asked no greater privilege than to cheer the 
queen’s soldiers and the Union Jack. We 
Americans were never half so wild. 

Probably when the war is safely over John 
Bull will congeal again. Looking back at him- 
self out of the tail of his eye, he will wonder what 
made him do it. But he need not regret his 
eutburst. When he paraded and yelled he was 
only doing what all men in similar circum- 
stances might, could, would or should have done. 
“Human nature” will have its way. 


any wave of emotion. That was the attitude he | 
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present plans, will assemble in Washington about 
ten days before Congress meets in December. 
Much of the time of Congress is saved by com- 
mittee work during recess. 

In the rivalry between steam and sailing 
vessels for the freight traffic of the ocean, the 
steamship has of late years had greatly the advan- 
tage, increasing much faster than the sailing 
vessel, in number and size. But it should not be 
inferred that the sailing vessel is going out of 
existence. Wind is cheaper than fuel, and in 
the case of goods for the delivery of which there 
is no haste, its great power will long be utilized 
to carry freights across the seas. 

What is the duration of a wink? The 
time oceupied by the several phases of the 
movement has been measured, and it is found 
that the mean duration of the descent of the lid 
is from seventy-five to ninety-one thousandths of 
a second. The interval while the eye is shut 
was in one case only fifteen-hundredths of a 
second. The rising of the lid occupied seventeen- 
hundredths of a second. A specially arranged 
photographic apparatus was used. The colloquial 
phrase that something is done “quicker than a 
wink” is therefore expressive to a degree that 
may be stated in fractions of a second. 

Trade secrets are protected by law in 
Germany. A machinist who entered the employ 
of a firm for the sole purpose of carrying back to 
his real employers all the “points” he got, was 
recently sentenced to three months in jail, the 
business men who hired him to spy upon their 
rivals being sent to keep him company. We do} 


_ ington is also a great place for campaign work, 
| particularly in the distribution of documents. 

| The business transacted at a national head- 
quarters is varied and extensive. The raising of 
the money for the campaign is an important and 
delicate task. The “literary bureau,’’ which 
prepares political matter for the party news- 
papers, or to be distributed as leaflets, is very 
busy. Then the bureau of speakers, or “‘spell- 
binders,’’ as they are sometimes jocosely called, 
requires skilful direction. The different nation- 
| alities demand attention, and for those voters who 
| cannot speak English, political arguments in 
their own language must be prepared and circu- 
lated. There are, besides, pictures, songs, car- 
toons, buttons, badges, and numberless devices 
for winning voters with which the national 
| committee must deal. 

| The election of a President will always be a 





| Serious matter, requiring thoughtfulness, skill | 
jena energy of the highest order. Moreover, a | 


large sum of money is needed for legitimate 
expenses of a campaign. This is a necessary 
evil, for the money must be raised by voluntary 
| contribution; and those who give largely to 
| campaign funds, if they do not look for something 
in return, are always suspected of doing so. 
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Women’s Brains. 


ERTAIN fundamental differences of char- 
acter seem to exist between men and 
women, and ‘‘the lord of creation’’—as 

| he sometimes calls himself—is apt to ascribe them 
|to the brain. This theory, he feels, carries with 
| it the privilege of monopolizing the morning 


| 
| 


not know of any other industrial nation in which | Paper, and of answering with an air of authority 
this pleasing event could have occurred. Yet it | questions of which he knows quite as little as his 
is surely just that a manufacturer who invents a | Wife. An English scientist, Alexander Suther- 
process for perfecting or cheapening his product | land, has studied this problem in its physiological 


~~ 
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The Plague. 


T is now about six years since the bubonic 
| plague began its advance from its permanent 
home in Central Asia to the seaport towns 

of China and India. In the interval it has 
become very generally distributed over the world. 
According to common report, it is now domiciled 
in the Chinese quarter of San Francisco; and it 
is not at all improbable that cases have occurred 


recognized by the physicians who treated them. 
There is, however, no cause for alarm in this, 
for even were there outbreaks of the disease in 
all our larger cities, no one who lives in cleanly 
surroundings and is personally clean would be in 
real danger. Plague is preéminently a filth 


and the human beings who, like them, live in 
noisome holes. It shuns the open air and sun- 


light. 


raging as an epidemic for many years, scarcely 
any white persons have been attacked, except 
physicians and nurses who are in daily contact 
with the disease; and even of those, exposed 
as they are, comparatively few have suffered. 
According to those who have had most to do with 
the epidemics in those parts, plague is one of the 
easiest diseases to control where it is possible 
to enforce sanitary rules. Isolation of those 
attacked, the destruction—by fire, if possible— 
of everything that has come in contact with the 
sick, extermination, as far as may be, of rats, 
a generous use of soap and water, and opening 
up of dark places to the air and sunlight are fatal 
to the spread of plague. 

It is because these measures are impossible of 
execution among the filthy and ignorant hordes 


elsewhere in this country, but have not been | 


disease, affecting chiefly rats and other vermin | 


In the cities of the far East, where it has been | 


should be defended against unscrupulous imitators 
who do not hesitate to filch other men’s brains. 

It took so much money to pay the salaries 
of municipal officials in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
that there was little or none left for new streets 
and other improvements. The office-holdérs 
wanted to meet the emergency by increasing the 
taxes, but the mayor thought he saw a better 
way, and filled many of the high-priced offices 
with business men and others who could afford 
to serve without salaries. Then, we are told, the 
street department “‘boomed.’’ It does not follow 
that this would always be a wise thing to do, 
but there is no question of the soundness of the 
general principle that limiting one’s expenditure 
may serve the same purpose as increasing one’s 
income. 


During the closing days of a session of 
Congress, a spirit of levity often permeates the 
most serious of discussions. When the Demo- 
crats and Republicans on such a day lately were 
disputing as to which party was the more mixed 
up in the trusts, the charge was made by a New 
York Democrat that very prominent Republicans 
could be found in the notorious ice trust, to which 


aspects, and his conclusions are interesting to 
men and women alike. 

From a comparison of trustworthy statistics, it 
appears that the brain of the average man is 
about one-tenth larger than that of the average 
woman; but on the other hand, if the ratio 
between the size of brain and body be taken into 
consideration, man’s brain comes out second best. 
Happily, however, male intelligence has a loop- 
hole of escape from the natural inference from 
this fact. The smaller animal always has the 
larger proportional brain. A cat has more brain 
in proportion to its size than an elephant, and a 


father’s. 

Woman has, however, other lines of defence. 
All mental activity finds its origin in the thin 
outer layer or cortex of the brain. On every 
square inch there are some ten millions of minute 
cells, the instruments of mental energy. Might 
not a more just comparison be based on a consid- 
eration of these cells? Perhaps, but no observer 
has yet shown that sex makes any difference in 
the number, development or vital energy of these 
brain elements. 
| When all is said, if the average man prefers to 
regard size as the correct index of intelligence, he 





baby’s brain is five times the relative size of its | 





a Pennsylvania Republican replied: “If that be | must admit that forty per cent. of the women he 
so, it is certainly an iso-lated case,’’ pronouncing | meets are of larger intellect than he. This will | 
the adjective with a very long “i.” One of | give him food for reflection, and perhaps, after a | 
these men accused the other, who was trying to | little, he will agree with Professor Sutherland | 


inhabiting the slums of Chinese and Indian 
cities, that the plague thrives there. There is 
doubtless room for greater cleanliness in certain 
parts of many of our cities, but the conditions 
are in no way comparable with those that exist 
in the home of the plague, and there is every 
reason to believe that a serious outbreak of the 
disease is impossible in this country. 
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The Lincoln Type. 
| AN American, who has lived for many years 





in England and mingled with men of 
many stations in life, makes this state- 
| ment: “The name of Lincoln is one to conjure 
with in England. Whenever it is mentioned 
there is a reverent hush in drawing-room or at 
factory gate.” 

There is no character in English history in the 
least like Lincoln, yet the masses and the classes 
have accepted him as the finest and highest 
type of American democracy and republicanism. 
Englishmen are not attracted by English qualities 
and traits in American public men. They prefer 
the masterful, self-made men of the Lincoln type, 
with reserves of will-power and conscience which 
have enabled them to rise from poverty and 
obscurity, and with flashes of grim humor lighting 
up austere seriousness of character. 


There are Americans who make the mistake |. 


| 
| an office which half of them feel must one day 
| exist in England also, should never be lowered 


by its possessor.’’ 
| oe 


The Father of Printing. 


HE city of Mayence, in Germany, has 
recently celebrated the five hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Johann Guten- 

berg, who is commonly believed to have been 
the first man to make and use movable types. 
Gutenberg was a native of Mayence. It was in 
that pleasant city by the Rhine that he executed 
the “Gutenberg Bible,’ one of the rarest gems 
of the great libraries. In Mayence he died—in 
poverty—at about the age of fifty-eight. 

A feature of this Gutenberg festival was an 
exhibition of the best things the printer’s art has 
produced during five hundred years. It seemed 
strange to many of the visitors that in some 
directions there has been so little gain. We of 
the nineteenth century can barely surpass the 
beauty of the masterpieces that issued from the 
press which Aldus Manutius set up at Venice 
in 1490. 

But these books were for the rich. It took so 
much time to print them that the editions had to 
be small and high-priced. A private library of 
twenty volumes represented quite a fortune. 

The day of the poor man dawned with the 
advent of the power press. That permitted the 
newspaper. The perfecting press and the type- 
setting machine, wonders of our own time, still 
further cheapened the cost of the book and made 
the penny paper possible. 

There is now no man so poor that he may not 
be fully informed of the world’s doings, as well 
as completely in touch with the sources of culture. 
But Johann Gutenberg was the founder of the 
poor man’s opportunities, and it is well to 
| remember thankfully the man who toiled in 
| obscurity to establish the chief blessing of 
civilization. 
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Prince and Sweep. 


| HERE isa street-sweep in Pall Mall, London, 
- who thinks he knows by sight the finest and 
truest gentleman in England. This artist 
with a broom has a wide crossing not far from the 
entrance to Marlborough House, and in rain or 
shine he keeps it clear for the throng of well- 
| dressed men from the fashionable clubs. He tips 
his hat to thousands of passers, and thinks himself 
lucky when he has a penny for the service of 
sweeping the crossing. 

Only one gentleman ever returns the salutation 
which he is never weary of making. This is a 
stout, broad-shouldered figure with grayish beard 
and pleasant face, whose appearance at the 
entrance of Marlborough House is always a signal 
for cheering. The Prince of Wales is fond of taking 
a short stroll in the afternoon, and frequently 
passes the crossing where the ragged sweep is 
stationed. 

In an instant the sweep's hat is off, and he is 
bowing low. Other men never see him, but the 
prince never fails to acknowledge the salute by 
bowing gravely in return. When royalty has 
passed by, the sweep wields his broom with 
renewed energy, muttering to himself: “He’s the 
only real gentleman in London!” 

A courtesy, even from the humblest, is always 
worthy of recognition. It may be only a smile or 
a motion of the hand, but the memory of it is 
treasured by the sweep whose tribute of respect 
has not passed unnoticed. 


_. 
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Dropped Out. 


- ONDER what’s going on up to the 
Lawton house,” Job Leonard remarked 
to his wife. “Parlor’s all lighted up.” 

“The parlor!” exclaimed his wife. “W!y. I 





don’t believe there’s been a light in that room for 
years, except at Thanksgiving, when the cluicren 
come home. Must be some company come vnex- 
pected.” 

A few days later Job found out that old M: und 
Mrs. Pinney had taken tea with Mrs. Liv ton. 


by invitation, and spent the evening. Thi- was 
surprising, for people were accustomed to veak 


of Mrs. Lawton as “living alone,” and no on “ny 
longer connected her with the social life « the 
village. She was in comfortable circumst: ces 
and sound health, and was not by any mea? “1d; 
but since her husband died and her childre: had 
married and gone to homes of their own, the social 
threads that bound her to her neighbors hai »en 
broken one by one, until now she lived quit~ by 


herself, seeing no one except her maid-servant 


and her hired man. 

“T’ve lived my life and done my work an‘ 
dropped out,” she used to say. 

This was about the time that the new muscle 
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eame. It was only a few days after he had made 
his first pastoral call at the big house that Job | 
Leonard had seen the light in the parlor. 

A week or two later Mrs. Ruggles came up from | 
her little house by the carpet mills, brought her | 
paby and spent the day “just visiting ;” and one | 
evening just about tea-time, the poor old Widow | 
Holmes was seen going up the walk in her shabby 
best. It happened to be “evening meeting night,” | 
and after supper she and Mrs. Lawton went to | 
the service together; and at the close of the | 
meeting, Mrs. Enos Burnham said the widow went 
back to the big house and spent the night. 

rhen it was learned that the choir was rehears- 
ing in the Lawton parlor. The old lady had solved 
the difficulty of warming and lighting the chureb. | 
Her house was central and convenient, and the | 
organ which had been bought when her girls were 
growing up was still in good condition. It was 
really surprising to see what an improvement the | 
change made in the church music. 

Almost unconsciously Mrs. Lawton found herself | 
drawn once more into the social and neighborly 
life of the town, and was the better for it. It may 
never have oceurred to her that there had been 
any selfishness in her habit of leaving others alone 
and being left alone by them, but she found a 
surprising pleasure in breaking the habit. 

“You look ten years younger,” laughed the 
minister’s wife one evening at Mrs. Lawton’s 
table. “You have renewed your youth.” 

“No,” replied the old lady, bluntly, ‘‘thanks to 
your husband, I have renewed my common sense.” 
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ALMOST INCREDIBLE. 


In the life of Sir George Grey, one of England’s 
explorers and statesmen, is a pleasant story of 
his meeting with some boys in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. Lads and lassies 
were his delight. 

“There is something in old age,” he said, “that 
likes to have a young mind clinging to it.” He 
took great pleasure in lingering at the museum, 
and watching the stream of visitors. One day he 
saw half a dozen boys gathered about an interest- 
ing specimen. Presently they noticed Sir George, 
and a delegate approached him with the request: 

“Please, sir, can you tell us the name of this 
creature ?” 

Strangely enough, it was a specimen which he 
had sent home from Australia. He named it, and 
then the lad asked: 

“Where did it come from?” 

He told them that, and the next question came: 

“Who killed it?” 

A pucker gathered upon Sir George’s face, and 
he hesitated, arguing with himself: 

“If I tell them, they’ll think me an impostor, 
and perhaps discount the other information I’ve 
given them.” 

But the boy was waiting, and Sir George could 
only say, “Frankly, you know, I believe I killed it | 
myself.” | 

“Here, you fellows!” rang out the lad’s merry 
voice. “He says he killed it! Did you ever!” 

The other boys left the animal, to stare at what 
they considered even a greater curiosity. They 
formed a half-circle about him. “Oh yes,” said | 
Sir George, “it’s quite true. Now if you’ll listen, | 
I'll tell the whole story, and then you can decide | 
for yourselves.” 

He began, and their amused incredulity van- 
ished. They listened breathlessly, and when he 
had finished, hats and caps were off, and they 
chorused: “Thank you, sir!” 

It was a memorable afternoon. 
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GENERAL GRANT IN LUCKNOW. 


One of the most inspiriting sights of the great 
Ecumenical Conference in New York was the 
welcome accorded to four hundred devoted women 
missionaries on the platform of Carnegie Hall by | 
eight thousand enthusiastic hands, handkerchiefs | 
and voices. | 

One of the guests, Mrs. Badley, an English | 
missionary to India, recalled a perfect day in old 
Lucknow when General Grant was the hero-guest | 
of that great Mohammedan city. Upon the lawn 
of a beautiful garden, dressed in spotless white, 
their lace veils swept back by the breeze from 
their dark brows, stood half a hundred Christian 
Hindu girls. 

A carriage swept through the great gateway, 
announced by a strain of martial music, while the 
flags of two great nations blended their hues in 
the Oriental breeze. As General Grant lifted his | 
military hat and bowed his greetings, a chorus of 
trained voices flung out on the breeze the thrilling 
song: 

“Oh say, does the star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ?” 

The narrator said that she saw a tear glide 
down the war-hardened face of the hero of | 
Appomattox, and she said to herself, “This is a | 
Part of woman’s work. India’s daughters in| 
England’s English weleoming America’s hero in 
her college halls!” | 

When the first missionaries arrived in Siam, | 
4 native nobleman asked them: “Do you, with | 
your little chisel, expect to remove this great | 
mountain?’ } 
The little Lucknow incident is but one of many 
Which each of the four hundred women mission- | 
aries could have told, of how their little chisels of 
Christian effort have undermined the bondage of 
Wom: nhood in all heathen lands. 
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NOT SO MAD AS HE SEEMED. 





As tory, not merely a Py g but absolut ly true, | 
the id by Sir Wemyss Reid in “The Nineteenth | 
di “ry.” It relates to an incident observed by a | 

‘Stiguished publie man, who has risen high in | 


the s ‘vice of the state. 
* am ‘ie day on which he first entered a certain | 
ritish government office as a junior clerk he was 


~e ie8s Of a scene which filled him with amaze- 
a ent. An elderly man who was seated at another 
oe in the same room suddenly rose from his 


(ragged his chair to the fireplace, and seizing | 


| ask another clerk who had been a witness of the 


| monster: 


| was about to stir up the mud at my feet, to avoid | 


| Man 
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the poker, attacked the offending piece of furniture - 
v. 


with what seemed to be maniacal fury. 

When he had broken a leg off the chair his 
passion seemed to be exhausted. He flung the 
damaged chair into a corner of the room, and 
getting another chair, calmly resumed his work as 
if nothing had happened. 

The junior clerk, on leaving his work that after- 
noon, ventured, with the hesitation of a novice, to 
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scene what it meant. “Is Mr. X. subject to attacks 
of this kind?” he asked. 

“Mr. X.!" was the response. ‘There was noth- 
ing the matter with him. You see, one of the 
casters had come off his chair, and the treasury 
won’t replace casters; they will repair nothing 
less serious than a broken leg. So he broke one 
of the legs, and now he will get the caster put on 
again!” 











BUYING A FAN. 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, who spent some 
months in Spain last year, declares that the dark- 
eyed damsels of the fan and lace mantilla are | 
quite as charming as tradition has pictured them. 
Ignorant they commonly are, their education being 
of the most meagre, but they are not dull. They 
are quick-witted, high-spirited and affectionate, 
and are possessed of a grace of speech and manner 
which rarely deserts them. Nor do they reserve 
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their pretty ways only for the ballroom or the 
parlor; even ordinary shopping is lifted into a 
scene of elegant comedy by the manner in which 
it is transacted. This is how a Spanish sefiorita 
bargains for her fan: 


There is nothing sordid about it. Her haggling 
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any | or selling among 
your friends a small order 
of Baker’s Teas, Soap, etc. 
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logue of premiums. Mr. Baker | 
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is a social condescension that at once puts the ran .G. BAKER, | 
black-eyed young salesman at her =, = nail Pept. Y, Springfield, Mass. | 
“But the fan seems to me the least bit dear, } 
— DQDPV\NICRLI: Or 
He shru . ° 


gs his shoulders and flings out his arm 
in protes ,. ‘A 
“Ah, sefiorita! You do not see how beautiful 
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flor.” 
through his black hair in 
And this 


He runs his hand 
chivalrous distress. 

“But the peerless work, sefiorita! 
other, too. I sacrifice it at four pesetas. 
She touches both fans lightly. 

“You will let us have the two at seven pesetas, 
sefior?” 

Her eyes dance over his confusion. He catches 
the Y among laughs back, throws up his hands. 

“Bueno, senorita! At what you please!” 
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And the sefiorita trips away contented with a 
sharp bargain, although—for Spanish gallantry, 
even when genuine, goes farther on the lips than 
otherwise—the price was probably not much more 
remote from what pleased the smooth-tongued 
clerk than from what she pleased. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. | 


N order to reduce our 
stock of Summer ma- 
terials, we will make 

to order fashionable suits 
and skirts at great reduc- 
tions from former prices. 
One-third has been cut 
off the price of nearly 
every cloth suit and skirt in 
our line, and every wash 
suit and skirt has been re- 
duced to one-half of former 
prices; but the quality of 


UNDER WATER. 


Strange acquaintances are to be made under 
water. H. Phelps Whitmarsh, who for a time 
adopted the calling of pearl-fisher in Australian 
waters, tells this story of meeting a submarine 


It was a muddy day, and everything in conse- 
quence looked blurred and exaggerated. In the 
yellow distance I saw an immense dark object | 
moving slowly toward me. As it came nearer, I | - : 
——_ a a ge | weer aap “47 great arms | eo angen 
d ee ng rhythmically. y heart was in | standard — Just as i 
felt sure it was an octopus. Then, when I | #8 if you paid double 


money. _ 
being seen, I discovered that the enemy was | Order from this Reduced 
nothing more than a fellow-diver. The feelers I | Price Sale as freely as you 
had imagined were his arms, legs and lines. | wish; send back Cn fe | 
A shadowy giant about twelve feet high, with | you don’t like and we wil 
huge hands and a head like 5 small barre was | refund your money. 
approaching. He walked slowly, his heavy boots . 
raising the mud behind him like a cloud of Tailor-made Suits, $10; 
dust, and his great central eye gleamed darkly. reduced to $6.67. 
Although I knew him to be a man, it was with $15 Suits reduced to 





difficul = I refrained from taking to my heels. 
At sight of me, he, too, was startled; but he| $10. $20 Suits re- 

quickly recovered, and we shook hands. Then duced to $13.34. 

we nodded, grinned, showed each other the state | 





Separate All-Wool 
Skirts; former price 
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to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 

$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 

Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent “RZZ, 
together with samples of materials, to any lady who 
wishes them. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; don’t delay — 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 
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WHAT IS AN IMPRESSION ? 


A recent English writer tells the following, 
which reminds one of the definition of faith, that 
“faith is a leg of mutton ina boat.” He is writing 
of his trip on an ocean steamer. 


Out of two hundred and twenty cabin pee me 
we had only one little girl on board, aged about 
ten. course we all e much of her. One 
day I was making a sketch from memory of 
Fastnet Rock. My little friend was by me, and 
she asked: 

“How can you sketch a thing that you do not 


“I remember it. I have an impression of it,” I 
a 


said. 

“What is an impression?” 

I explained by making an impression with the 
round end of the pencil on the back of the hand, | 
and then saying, “There is an impression, and 
one is also made by seeing—only in a different 

ner—on the mind or brain.’”” With this ex- 
planation the little girl seemed to be satisfied. 

The next day I was ag with a bishop on 
board, and said to him, ‘My little friend here can 
tell you what an impression is.” 

“And what is an impression?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said she, “‘it is just a round hole made on 
the back of your hand by pressing a pencil on it!” 
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TURKISH POLICE JUSTICE. 
A trifling dispute between a Kurd and an 
Armenian, on a street in Constantinople the other 
day, says the Chicago Record, led to an amusing 


every particular 





instance of justice as it is dispensed by the Turkish | oe 5 sak 
police : | kease at the 


lowest prices 


A tobacco-box was found on the sidewalk, as | ever offered. 


alleged, 07 a —— we aa oe =~ | — . 

x as his own. Neither wou ve in, and the 

dispute waxed warm. From words they were | Th “MACEY” SECTIONAL 
near coming to blows when a policeman came up; e BOOKCASE 


but he poem | not decide the question of ownership. | 

At last the Armenian suggested that the police- | 
man ask what was in the box. “Tobacco and 
cigarette paper,” said the Kurd, promptly. 

‘The box contains nothing but a twenty-five- 
cent piece,” said the Armenian, — 

he officer opened the box, and finding the 
Armenian was right, settled the dispute by giving 
him the box. 

“The Armenian is the owner of the box,” he 
said. “The Kurd is a liar.” Here he smote the | 
Kurd over the head. ‘Allah be praised! For my | 
trouble in deciding this complicated affair I wi 
keep the twenty-five cents.” | 
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OIL AND GOLD MINES. 
VISITORS SPEAK OF THE FOOD USED. 





Major Desborough, writing from Fresno, Cal, 
| says: “I found Grape-Nuts food 45 miles in the 
mountains in an old oil camp, where the whole 
crowd, 10 men, eat it for breakfast every day and 
| every Sunday have it in a pudding for dinner.” 

Gen. E. C. Machen, an old Confederate soldier, 
has just returned from an extended trip through 
the Southwest and along the Mexican border, 
investigating mining properties. He says: “ No 
matter where I travelled, I always found it pos- 
sible to get Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee, 
of which I am very fond.” 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is cspecially 
valued by campers and frontier people, as it is 
already cooked and ready for instant service, and 
being concentrated, furnishes unusual strength 
and nourishment in a small quantity. It is 
believed that a man can travel farther and exer- 
cise more continuously on a few teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts than on like quantity of any other 
food known. 

The reason for this is that there are selected 
elements in Grape-Nuts that furnish direct to the 
brain and nerve centres the necessary particles 
to rebuild the delicate gray matter contained in 
these parts, therefore a man continuously fed on 
Grape-Nuts is absolutely certain of a good condi- 
tion of the nervous system, which is really the 
controller of the entire body. 
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LD Uncle Jeft 
Was somewhat deaf, 
At least upon occasion, 
But all who knew the good man well 
Still of his gentle kindness tell 
With love and admiration. 


The dear old soul 
Had such control 
Of every mood and action, 
You could not tell, by look or word, 
What thought he had e’en when he heard 
Some villainous detraction. 


For when ’twas bad 
He always had 
Great trouble with his hearing; 
But when you told him something good 
’Twas alweys quickly understood, 
His deafness scarce appearing. 


He had no dread 
Of what folks said, 
Abuse, he did not fear it, 
And Secandal’s tongue, though raging red, 
Was silent, for he always said 
He simply would not hear it. 
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Poison Germs, 


HE minister was coming slowly down 
the village street; the sunshine 
oS glinted on his white hair and 







kindly face, his people thought, 
as if it, too, loved him. 

Miss Katty saw him 
through her kitchen win- 
dow. ‘“‘He’s out making | 
pastoral calls!” she said to | 
herself. “Well, this house | 
is ready for him! He won’t | 
find another as clean in the | 
town!’’ 

She looked around in| 
triumph. Her whole day 
was given to scrubbing. 
Every board in the four 
rooms of the little house 
was white, every pane of 
i, glass shone. In the deepest 
C2 recesses of cupboard and 
drawer not a grain of dust hid. 

Miss Katty drew up all the blinds, that the 
cleanliness of the house might strike: the eye of | 
the visitor. “For all his mild ways, he can be | 
sharp enough rebukin’ laziness or dirt! And so | 
he ought to be!’’ she said, sitting down formally 
to receive the visit. Not a gray hair was loose in 
the knot at the back of her head, and her gingham 
dress fairly rustled with cleanliness. 

The old man came in, sat down and looked 
about him, smiling kindly. “‘No chance for 
poisonous microbes or germs here !”’ he said. 

“T hope not, doctor. I do my best to keep 
decent. It takes all my time. Five o’clock never | 
sees me in bed. I wish I could say the same of 
some other folks. There’s Jane Robb, across 
the road. That woman drags herself up at seven, 
if you’ll credit the words I speak!” 

“Mrs. Robb has a weak spine. She often does 
not sleep until near morning, with the acute pain 
she has to bear,” said the minister, gently. 

“Oh, sakes! Spine, indeed! I have pains 
enough, but I’m not one to parade my troubles. 
Speakin’ of that, doctor, when is Mary Atkins | 
goin’ to lay off her crape? It’s four years 
since her husband died. I call it flyin’ against 
Providence to go on mournin’ as them that have 
no hope. You ought to stop it!’ 

“That is not true of Mary. Her hope is firm 
and high. If it comforts her to wear the signs of | 
grief, I shall not meddle with her.’’ 

“Oh, just as you think best! I’d rather see | 
Mary’s black crape, I confess, than the finery of | 
them Staffords. Silks and furs and gay ribbons! | 
I hold that them things is the livery of the devil, | 
and is worn by his servants!” 

“The Stafford family,” said the doctor, “have | 
always lived in the city, where it is the custom 
to dress more richly than here. I believe both 
mother and daughter to be earnest, good women— | 
the servants of Christ, not of the devil.’’ } 

Miss Katty was tired of these interruptions. 














Her conversation usually was a monologue. She | “ 


now raised her voice and spoke so rapidly as to 
silence the doctor. He sat dumb, unable to 
check the torrent of doubts, malignant hints and 
downright abuse which Miss Katty poured upon | 
her neighbors. She brought in the Pratts guilty | 
of drunkenness, the Coxes of cruelty to their 
children, the Smiths of lying, and against some 
of the others she suggested suspicions still blacker | 
and more shameful. 

At last the old minister, pale and anxious, rose 
to go. ; 

“T wish you’d look into these things, doctor,’’ 
she said. “It grieves me to see the wickedness | 
around me; but for me, I can do nothing. I’m 
a home-keeper. I don’t mix with them. It takes | 
all my time to keep my house in order—wash, 
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| serub, dust, polish. You see the result!” with a 
triumphant wave of the hand. 

“There is one thing, Katty,” said the old man, 
“which you have forgotten to clean. It is full 
of poisonous germs, which go forth to scatter 
disease and death.” 

“Here! In my house!” exclaimed the woman. 
‘‘What do you mean ?’” 

“Go to your closet,” he said; “and when you 
| have shut the door, ask God what it is He gave 
| you to keep pure and sweet. Ask yourself how 
| much time you give to its cleansing.” 

He left her. Miss Katty stood motionless, lost 
|in thought. Then she heaved a great sigh, and 
| the tears started. 


“God be merciful to me, a sinner!” she said, | 


humbly. 
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| The ‘‘ Presidente Sarmiento.’’ 


HE only war-vessel of the Argentine Repub- 
_ lie which has ever cireumnavigated the 
globe, the Presidente Sarmiento, is about 


| to make a visit to the United States. She is a 


training-ship, and a very fine one — built of steel, | 
sheathed with wood, and measuring two thou- | 


sand seven hundred and fifty tons. Her purpose 
is to train officers for the young Argentine navy, 
and she has forty cadets on board, besides a full 
complement of seamen. All her cadets are natives 


blood, not only of ancient Spain and ancient 
pre-Columbian America, but of Italy, of England, | 
of Scotland and of Germany. Argentina is a) 


| cosmopolitan nation, like the United States, and | 


her best people are made up of recruits from | 
almost all the nations of Europe. 


The visit of the Presidente Sarmiento possesses 
no little significance. She has lately been cruising 
in the Mediterranean, which she entered via the 
Suez Canal after a journey round the world. 
When she called at the Spanish port of Barcelona 
she met with a most distinguished reception. 
The Spanish people hope for a practical alliance 
between their country and the Spanish-American 
nations. They encourage the Spanish-Americans 
to look with fear and suspicion on the assertion 
of the Monroe doctrine, and encourage the notion 
that Spain, and not the United States, should 
protect them against European aggression. 

So the Argentine officers, cadets and seamen 


had a brilliant reception in Barcelona, and profuse | 
protestations of Spanish amity toward Argentina | 
However, the effect of all this atten- | 


were made. 
tion must remain in some doubt to the people of 
ee, since the Presidente Sarmiento sailed 
alr 


eans. The Argentines, on their part, are showin 
Americans the same courtesy that they showe: 
the Spaniards. 

The Argentines have every reason to be 
of their new navy. 
best in South America, surpassin 
and general merit the navies of 
which are the only others maintained in South 


roud 


in armament 


America worthy of mention. The Argentine navy | 


has over thirty ships, including coast defence 
armor-clads, first- and second-class cruisers, gun- 
boats and many torpedo-boats. It is manned by 
more than ei, thousand good seamen. 

The Presidente Sarmiento is named after a 
president of the Argentine Republic and former 
minister to the United States, who died in 1888, 
and who did more than any other man to bring 
about the present advanced state of public educa- 
tion in Argentin: 


a. 
The ship is not the first Argentine war-vessel to | 

s. The protected cruiser | 
Nueve de Julto, or “Ninth of July,’”—the Argentine | 


visit the United State 


inde 
the time of the 
us since. 


ndence day,—visited New York in 1893, at 
orld’s Fair. No other has visited 





A Chinese Ferry. 


ERRIES in China are numerous, and so are 
F the heavy carts to be ferried. The spectacle 

of a crossing is full of surprises, says Rev. 
Arthur H. Smith in “Village Life in China.” To 
get one of the clumsy carts down the steep and 
shelving incline to the river requires considerable 
engineering skill, and accidents are not infre- 
quent. When the edge of the ferry is reached the 
whole team must be unhitched, and each animal 
got on board as best it can be. 


Some animals make no trouble, and will give a 
mighty bound, landing somewhere or everywhere, 
to the imminent peril of any passengers on board. 
When an animal refuses to adpe08 occurrence 
at almost every crossing,—its head is bandaged 
and it is led around and around for a long time, 
so as to induce it to forget all about the ferry-boat. 

At last it is led to the edge and urged to jump, 
which it will by no means do. Then the drivers 
twist its tail, put a stick behind it as a lever, and 

t six men at each end of the stick, while six 
more tu 
animal’s horns. 


After a struggle, often lasting half an hour, and | 


frequently after prolonged and cruel beatings, the 
poor beasts are all on board, where the more 
excitable prance about among and over the 
human passengers. 

Next comes the moving of the heavy cart, which 
must be dragged on to the ferry-boat by the 
strength of a small army of men. 

On the farther bank another exciting struggle 
occurs. The exit of the carts and animals is 
impeded by the struggles of those who are eager 


to cross to the other shore, and cannot be content | 


to wait until the boat is unloaded. Order is 
unknown, and it is a wonder that people are not 
frequently killed in these tumultuous crossings. 


2 
eer 





Beginning a Habit. 


UFFALO JONES,” who caught and tamed 
great numbers of the wild animals of the 
plains, knew perfectly well how his life 

received its first bent in that direction. He says, 

in his “Forty Years of Adventure :” 


When a. lad of twelve, I was sent to the woods 
with the hired man, to saw off logs. My father 
was to come with a sled in the afternoon and haul 
the logs to mill. As we were working, I looked 
up into the tree, and saw a fox- uirrel swinging 
ona limb. I dropped the saw and climbed. 

Soon the beautiful little creature was high up in 
the branches; and when I pursued him to the end 
of a limb, he gave a one caught in the 
boughs of another tree. I descended, and 


| climbed _ that other tree, and as the squirrel 


of Argentina, although in their veins runs the | 


| him into my pocket, and pinned it together with 
| some honey-locust thorns. 

When my father returned and found no logs to 
| load, he demanded an explanation. That was 
| duly given, and then a boy of my size received a 
| good thrashing, meanwhile managing to keep his 
| cap over the squirrel to protect it, preferring to 

receive the blows himself. 
| Itamed that squirrel and loved him; but “yo! 
| I sold him for two dollars to a gentleman who | 
| aecrippled son. That transaction seemed to fix in 
| me a ruling passion which has never deserted me, 
| and I began catching and taming wild animals. 








VERMORE, echoing, toll on toll, 

The beat of a little bell-note—hark! 
The fab!ed sound of a wandering soul 
Hid in a talking bird of the dark! 
Hist! do not frighten the voice away. 
When the first whippoorwill comes to harm 
A rainless summer will starve the farm. 
Let him hover alone, and say his say 
Under the willows and firs at night, 
Where the sods are green and the stones are 

white: 
Let him tell his tale in his own sad way, 
For he sings as the dead sing, out of sight, 
To the peace above and the peace below, 
The hymn of a thousand years ago. 


—-o 
She Can Pronounce Haitch. 


© encounter the English “‘H” on its own soil 
affords annually much innocent amusement 
to travelling Americans; but, if anything, 
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bullet penetrated the region of the heart, and thus 
ut an end to the contest. If Is ’s last shot 
had failed, he would infallibly have been lost. 
The chase of the wild yak is perilous, and does 
| not always have so happy an ending. 





| 42> 
| * 
| 





| Marylanders in the Revolution. 


HE character of the Revolutionary soldiers 

T from Maryland, who went to Massachusetts 

to join Washington’s army, may be seen 

from the following letter to a gentleman then 
| residing in Philadelphia: 


| TI have had the Segetnen of seeing Capt. 
Michael Cresap, march ~, be the head of a for- 
midable company of men from the mountains and 
backwoods, painted like Indians, with tomahawks 
and rifles, dressed in hunting-shirts and moccasins 
and although some of them had marched eight 
hundred miles from the banks of the Ohio, they 
seemed to walk light and yw . 

Their health and vigor declared them, after 
what they had eres. to be intimate with 
danger and familiar with hardship. Many of them 
| exceed six feet in height. 

Yesterday they were drawn out to show thie 
gentlemen of Frederick Town their dexterity in 
shooting. A clapboard, with a mark the size of 2 
dollar, was put up. They began to fire offhand, 
and few shots went wide of the paper. Then they 
~ 4 on their backs, some on their breast or side, 
1) 
ap 


ers ran twenty or thirty steps, and firing 
ared to be. 
young man n took the board in his hand, 
not by the end, but by the side, and while he held 
it up, his brother walked to the distance and very 
coolly shot into the white. Then he laid down his 
| rifle, took up the board, and held it as it was held 
before, while the second brother shot at it. By 
this exercise I was more astonished than pleased. 
But will you believe it, when I tell you that one 
of the men took the board, and placing it between 
his legs, stood with his back to the tree while 

another drove the centre? 
t would an army of one thousand of tliese 


ually certain of the mark. 


most directly for this country, where a cordial | 
reception awaits her company from the Ameri- | 


It is now undoubtedly the | 
le and Brazil, | 


at ropes which are attached to the | 


| the letter is even funnier when it emigrates to the 
“*Appy Land.” ° 


ere is a househo a sma assachuse 

| ‘There is a household in Il Massachusetts 
| town, of which the most honored member is an 
| aged grandmother who was born in England. 
| She has two granddaughters, twins, named— 
| although their mother now admits she ought to 
have known better—Hannah and Anna. 

The old lady is extremely attached to them, but 
there is seldom a day in which her bright old eyes 
do not snap, and her pretty, white curls quiver 
with wrath, at what she calls, with spirit, the 
**opeless hay olf of trying to make them 

| understand which she is talking to. 

“T didn’t call ’Annah; I called Hanna,” she 
will protest indignantly, when the wrong one 
responds to 4 summons. ‘Why don’t Hanna 
come ’erself, instead of sending ’Annah, when she 
wasn’t hasked for?” 

Nothing makes her angrier than to suggest, no 
matter how carefully and — at any 
| confusion of H’s might be respons ble for the 
| he 
| “I’m Henglish, I hown,” she says, with frigid 
dignity. “put I ’ope I know ’ow to pronounce my 
Haitches! It’s only the hignorant Henglish who 
say ’ouse for ’ouse and ’orse for ’orse. Hanna! 


*Annah! What are you laughing at? I didn’t 
say ’ouse. I said ’owse—ouse and ’orse—hexactly 
as you do! ’Ark now and ’ear me.” Then very 


| Slowly and with deep impressiveness, “ ’Orse! 
|’orse! ’orse! ’ouse! ’ouse! ’ouse! And I ’ope 
youre satisfied!” 

| They are! They would not exchange for the 
| choicest American grandmother procurable in 
| “the States,” the dear little Englishwoman with 
| her high spirit, her soft voice and the unaccount- 
able, unconfinable, vagarious sipsy H that has 
accompanied her from the “hold ’ome.” 


_— 





Possible Cause. 


HE sayings and doings of a faithful Scotch 

| maid called ‘‘Tibbie” are chronicled by the 

author of “Inside Our Gate.” At one time 

| Tibbie was taken very ill, and although the doctor 

| asked many questions, he was unable to find out 

| the cause of the dreadful pains in her side and 
| head. 


| After he had been gone some time, she sent for 
me to tell me she had just thought that perhaps 
oe falling down-stairs “had something to do wi’ 


It seemed that she had fallen down the kitchen 
stairs the day before, Gung my absence in the 
a This was the first I heard of it. 

he said that Miranda—a new maid—had not 
been two minutes in the house before she knew 
we might as well have dressed up a broomstick 
and stood it in the corner, and saved our money; 
that after 1 was gone she tried to hurry her uP 
and she onl repl ed, “I was never born to k i 
myself workin’.’ 

“An’ I was that mad,” said Tibbie, “that I 
seized the chair 1 wanted her to carry down- 
stairs, and a lamp and a pitcher, and I flew down 
the back stairs, and just tumbled and stuck the 
leg o’ the chair into my side, an’ rolled over an’ 
bumps = heid on the iron leg o’ the mangle.” 


| about it?’ 
“T just never thought 0’ it.” 


—s4or—____ 


Adventure with Yaks. 


HILE in the highlands of northern Tibet, 

\) \/ the Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin, and 

his followers came upon an exception- 

ally large herd of yaks, grazing in a narrow ravine. 

Islam, one of the men, rode toward them and 

| fired. Thereupon the herd divided, the greater 

| part fleeing up the mountains, while the rest, fifty 

| or more, in a tightly packed drove, made straight 
| for Hedin and his companion. 


| We were alone and without weapons, says the 
| narrator, and felt that we were in a pretty tight 
| fix, for the animals seemed to be charging directly 
| down upon us. They were envelo in a perfect 
| cloud of dust. We could hear the cracking of 
| their hoofs, and were blindly conscious that in 
another second or so we should be crushed under 
the avalanche of their irresistible onset. 
It turned out, however, that ey had not yet 

| observed us; for no sooner did the fe 
aware of us, which he did at about a hundre 

aces distance, than he swerved aside, and was 
| Instantly followed by the whole battalion. 
| This gave Islam his eppesveaity- He hastily 
| dismounted and placed himself in ambush, and 
| fired at a venture right into the middle of the 
| troop. The bullet struck a bull in the fore-leg. 

The animal, mad with fury, charged straight upon 
| the sportsman. Islam flung himself into the sad- 
| dle, and set off as fast as his enfeebled horse was 








repeated his tactics, I did mine, until the greater | able to gallo 


part of the vy! was gone. 
At last the little fellow took refuge in a hole in 
a large bur-oak. I thrust in my hand, seized him 


and held on, even though his long, sharp teeth | 


nearly took off the end of my finger. I kept a 
firm grip until I reached the ground. Then I put 


lop. 
| The yak, ywover, although running on three 


| legs, caught him 3 after two or three minutes’ | 
ne 


| chase; but just as was on the point of tossing 
horse and rider on his horns, Islam, who saw the 
| danger, turned in his saddle and aim. 


Despite his excitement, his aim was good. The 


le,” Leried, “of course it was the fall | 
that hurt, you! Why didn’t you tell the doctor | 


men do in the forests of America? They want 
nothing to preserve their health and courage but 
water from a spring, a little parched corn, and 
what they can easily procure in hunting. Wrapped 
in their blankets, in the dampest night they need 
=~ ee of a tree for shelter and the earth 
or a i 


e 
+? 





An Inquisitive Bear. 


HE story of a bear, whose inquisitiveness 
was the occasion of his death, is told bya 
woodsman in the New York Tribune. 

One summer I worked for a man on the Sinna- 
mahoning Creek, who had a queer Eapectonse 
with an inquisitive bear. The water used on the 
pegemere was forced to the house from a spring 





hind a knoll by a hydraulic ram that stood in a 
covered plank box a few feet below the spring. 
| Every beat of the ram’s valve could be plainly 


| heard in the wood-house, and the ram had worked 
all right for six years, when, one morning, it got 
balky just as the owner was dipping his pail into 
the trough. It sopped and started several times, 
and the astonished farmer, after he had listened 
| to it a while, handed a monkey-wrench to me and 
told me to go over to the spring and find out what 
| the matter was. 

Just then the man’s wife wanted me to do some- 
| thing in the cellar, so the man himself took the 
| wrench and started for the spring. When he got 
| to the edge of a grove the secret of the ram’s queer 
| conduct was revealed to him. 
| He saw a large bear with its paws on the box 
| peering down at the ram, the animal’s inquisitive- 
| ness having driven it to tear the cover off to find 

out what sort of a thing was beating in the box. 
| ‘The bear was very much amused with its new 
| plaything, for it touched the valve several times 
with its paw, and acted as if it was trying to 
| ascertain why the valve didn’t work when its paw 
was on it. 
| It circled around the box, eyed the valve, and 
seemed to be bound to solve the mystery. Finally 
it grabbed the box and wrenched it apart. 
hat was more than the man could stand. He 
ran to the house, got the rifle and hurried back 
} in time to see the bear upset the ram and 
almost ruin it. Then he banged away and killed 
the bear. 
 . 2 oo 


Poking Fires for a Living. 


T= trades of London are many, and some of 


| them seem very strange to an American. 

One occupation by which a score of Britons 
are said to earn their livelihood is that of “poking 
fires.” Itis thus described by a London exchange, 
and whatever else may be thought of the story, it 
speaks well for the Jews of England as faithful 
keepers of their law. 


By the Rabbinical law, no Jew is allowed to 
kindle or mend any fire on the Sabbath; and in 
certain places in England, where Jews are very 
numerous, this prohibition makes it necessary 
that persons shall be employed from sunset on 
Friday to the same hour on ef in goin 

from house to house lighting fires and lamps, al 

attending to them. 

| One woman in the East End of London often 
|has as many as fifty houses to attend to, and 





| draws small fees from each of them. It is not 
long since a male “fire-poker” in that quarter died 

| worth more than three hundred pounds, which he 

had saved out of his earnings. , 

| It often happens at the East End that a strict 


ew goes out into the street and says to some 
| Christian passer-by, “‘Would you be so kind as to 
| come indoors and light mylamp? The ‘fire-poker 
| has failed me.” 

do the 


Many a ti olice constables get for 








services of this kind. One of them said that he 
| had received scores of small presents for putting 
| kettles on the fire. 
Prejudiced. 
OT exactly the right word, but a very 
expressive one, was that used by a diii tory 
witness, a woman, who, says the Kansas 


before 


| City Journal, was brought by the sheriff 
| District Judge Thompson at Westworeland 


“What reason, madam,” said the ge, 
| severely, “have you for not obeying the summons 


d of the court?” 


| “I haint got none, Mr. Judge, only ty agent 
| smallpox down at our house, an’ I thougi 


| might be kinder sorter rejudiced agin it. d 
| The judge was “kinder sorter” prejudice. (i 
| the spectators must have been more 80, to )'\" 4 
| by the quickness with which the court-roc!: ““ 
| emptied. 

—— 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Oats, wheat, celery, onions, cucumbers _ 
chokes, potatoes, lentils, radishes, caulifloy °r% 
grape-vines, turnips, grain, buckwheat, ton: '0°% 

| spinach, barley, hops, peas, asparagus, \V: 
‘melons. 2. 1. Inventor. 2. Oil. 3. Rush. 
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‘HEN I began to learn the birds, I was 
living in a large city. One of the first 
things I did, after buying a book, was 
to visit a cabinet of mounted specimens — 
‘‘stuffed birds,’’ as we often call them. 
Such a wonderful and confusing variety 
as there was to my ignorant eyes! 
Among them I remarked especially a gorgeous 
scarlet creature with black 

wings and a black tail. It 









practice and attention to do the same for a great 
part of the sixty or seventy kinds of common 
birds living in the woods and fields about him. 
The tanager’s nest is built in a tree, on the 
flat of a level branch, so to speak, generally 
toward the end. Sometimes, at any rate, it is a 
surprisingly loose, carelessly constructed thing, 
through the bottom of which one can see the 


| smoother voice. 





the palm over his more northern relative. The 
red of the southern bird is of a different shade 
— ‘‘rose-red ’”’ or ‘‘ vermilion,’’ the books call it. 
He sings like the scarlet tanager, but in a 
Although he is a red dird, he 
is not to be confounded with the southern red- 
bird. The latter, better known as the cardinal 
grosbeak, is a thick-billed bird of the sparrow 





was labelled the scarlet tan- 
ager. So far as I was con- 
cerned, it could not have 
looked more foreign if it had 
come from Borneo. My book 
told me that it was common 
in Massachusetts. It might 
be, I thought, but I had never 
seen it there. And a bird so 
splendid as that! Bright 
enough to set the woods on 
fire! How could I have 
missed it? 

Well, there came a Satur- 
day, with its half-holiday for 
clerks, and I went into the 
country, where I betook my- 
self to the woods of my native 
village, the woods wherein I 
had rambled all the years of 
my boyhood. And that after- 
noon, before I came out of 
them, I put my opera-glass on 
two of those wonderful scar- 
let and black birds. It wasa 
day to be remembered. 

Since that time, of course, 
I have seen many like them. 
In one sense, their beauty has 
become to me an old story; 
but I hope this article will set 
here and there a reader on a 
hunt that will be as happily 
rewarded as mine was on that 
bright summer afternoon. In 
one respect the beginner has 
a great advantage over an old 
hand. He has the pleasure 
of more excitement and sur- 
prise. 

The bird to be looked for is 
a little longer than a bluebird, 
of a superb scarlet color 
except for its wings and tail, 
which, as I have said, are jet- 
black. I speak of the male 
in full spring costume. His 
mate does not show so much 
as a red feather, but is 
greenish yellow, or yellowish 
green, with dark — not black 
—wings and tail. 

You may see the tanager 
once in a while in the neigh- 
* borhood of your house, if the 
grounds are set with shade- 
trees, but for the most part 
he lives in woods, especially 
in hard woods of a fairly old 
growth. 

One of the first things for 
you to do, with him as with 
all birds, is to acquaint your- 
self with his call-notes and 
his song. The call is of two 
syllables and sounds like 
chip-chirr. It is easily 














remembered after you have 
once seen the bird in the act 
of uttering it. The song is 
much in the manner of the robin’s, but less 
smooth and flowing. I have often thought, and 
sometimes said, that it is just such a song as 
a robin might give if he were afflicted with 
what people call a ‘‘hoarse cold.’’ The bird 
sings as if his whole heart were engaged, but at 
the same time in a noticeably broken and short- 
winded style. 

The oftener you hear him, the easier you will 
find it to distinguish him from a robin, although 
at first you may find yourself badly ata loss. A 


boy that can tell any one of twenty playmates by 
the tones of his voice alone will need nothing but 


THE SCARLET TANAGER. 


blue or bluish eggs while standing on the ground 
underneath. 
It must be plain to any one that the mother 


bird, in her dull greenish dress, is much less | 
| else in the Eastern States. 


easily seen, and therefore much less in danger, 


| as she sits brooding, than she would be if she 


} 





wore the flaming scarlet feathers that render her 
mate so handsome. 

Southern readers of 7he Companion will know 
another kind of tanager, not red and black, but 
red all over. 

He, too, is a great beauty, although if the 
question were left to me I could not give him 





| and finch family. 


He is frequently seen in cages, 


| and is a royal whistler. 


The scarlet tanager —the male in red and black 
plumage —is not to be mistaken for anything 
Once see him and 
For that reason he 
He 
passes the winter in Central or South America, 


you will always know him. 
is an excellent subject for the beginner. 


and returns to New England in the second week 
of May. He makes his appearance in full dress, 
but later in the season changes it for one resem- 
bling pretty closely the duller plumage of his 


mate. BRADFORD TORREY. 
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INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 


HE name rheumatism is applied to 
a great variety of affections ac- 
companied with pain in the joints 


a gouty or uric-acid nature, others 
probably of infectious origin, and 
others still the expression of some 
disease of the nervous structures. 

Acute articular, or inflamma- 
tory, rheumatism is a disease characterized by 
pain and swelling in one or more of the joints, 
usually the larger ones, such as the knee, together 
with fever of more or less intensity. It is a disease 
of temperate climates, especially in cold and damp 
regions, being very seldom seen in the tropics. It 
occurs in this country chiefly in late winter and 
early spring, although it may occur, particularly 
on the seacoast, at any time of the year. In 
England it is said to be most frequent in the 
autumn. 

It attacks persons between the ages of fifteen 
and forty more commonly than those who are 
older or younger. 

Physicians are not yet agreed as to its nature, 
although many now incline to regard it as a germ 
disease. It begins gradually, with slight aching 
in the limbs, sore throat, and a general feeling of 
depression. The appetite fails, the tongue is 
heavily coated, often there is complaint of head- 
ache and of chilly sensations, and the sufferer is 
generally “out of sorts.” There is feverishness, 
and as this increases, pain and swelling appear 
in one or more of the large joints. The joinis 
attacked are hot, red and exquisitely painful, and 
have every appearance of being severely inflamed. 

All these symptoms may disappear in a single 





‘night from one joint, and appear at the same 


time in another; and so the disease may go on, 
attacking one joint after another, those first 
affected recovering much of their tone and func- 
tion. One of the characteristic symptoms is 
profuse perspiration; the skin is not red and dry, 
as in most fevers, but cool, moist, and sometimes 
actually dripping with sweat. 

The disease may come to an,end in a week or 
ten days, or it may go on attacking joint after 
joint, and when all have suff-red it may begin 
over again, and so go on indefinitely. As long as 
the rheumatism is confined to the joints there is 
little danger, although occasionally death results 
from excessive fever; but there is always danger 
that it may attack the lining membrane of the 
heart and cripple the organ permanently. Rarely 
it attacks the membrane of the brain, causing 
violent delirium or death. 


— --e —-—_ 
SERVANTS IN GERMANY. 


Germany has a good many customs that are all 
its own. Among other things it has solved for 
itself a question that is sometimes a vexed one 
between servants and mistresses—the giving or 
refusing of a “character.’”’ Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 
describing in the Queen the system in vogue in 
Germany, shows how completely it answers its 
purpose. 

Every man or woman seeking to enter the service 
of another, whether as artisan, clerk or domestic 
servant, is under obligation to procure a service 
book, which, after purchase, must be officially 
stamped by the police authorities. The police 
authorities enter in the book a description of 
the holder, having reference to age, personal 
appearance and religion. y 

When a situation is applied for, the prospective 
employer can see at a glance whether the applicant 
has been in service before, and if so, what kind of 
work has been done. If the applicant secures 
the situation, the employer writes in the book, 
“Entered the service of so and so, of such a street 
and town,” adding the date, a description of the 
work required and the wages given. 

The employer keeps the book as long as the 
engagement lasts, and on handing it back makes 
another entry, “Left my service on such a date,” 
with a few lines as to character and the servant’s 
reasons for leaving. 

Thus the character book goes round, and the 
servant has never the uncomfortable necessity 


or muscles, some of thom more of | 
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of asking her mistress for a recommendation. 
Forged characters are practically impossible, 
because the whole system is under police super- 
vision. 

Destitution in old age among domestic servants 
and the lower class of artisans has become an 
impossibility in Germany, for within the last eight 


earn less than five hundred dollars a year to insure 
themselves against want in old age. 

Although the law had been in force for so short 
a time, four hundred thousand persons received 
pensions in 1897 amounting to nearly fourteen 
million dollars, five millions of which were paid by | 
the state. 


A SILENT RHINOCEROS. 


Still-hunting at night in Africa has its drawbacks 
and surprises. These are sometimes in the form 
of snakes, sometimes of larger things. What it 
was that surprised Mr. C. V. A. Peel during a 
night hunt in Somaliland, is told by himself. He 
was stalking oryx, a kind of antelope. 


We could not see more than ten feet before us, 
he says. I tiptoed, in my tennis shoes, over the 
stony ground toward the oryx. Not a sound could 
be heard. Suddenly, on is a bush, I became 
aware of an enormous head and horn within three 
feet of my face. 

I had literally walked into a big rhinoceros, 
which stood rigid. My shikari, who had my rifle 
seemed petrified. I gave a glance each way, an 
backed out slowly and noiselessly, and got behind 
the bush. 

As I turned to take my rifle, I saw the shikari 
farther back, behind another bush, and pointing 
at the “rhino.” I turned back, and there was the 
great beast advancing toward me without a sound. 

It was now my turn to run. When I reached 
my servant, I took the rifle and proceeded to look 
for the rhinoceros. We could find it nowhere. 
Hearing two oryx close by, I started to stalk them, 
when my shikari again stopped. His face was as 
white as if he had seen a ghost. He pointed and 
whispered. 

There, within a few yards, stood the rhinoceros 
which I could not find a moment before. I was 
unceremoniously dragged from the spot by my 
shikari, who was superstitious. ‘‘Leave him!” he 
implored. ‘It am de debil—you no kill him!” 

ith much persuasion I got the men to go back, 
as I wanted to shoot the animal. I found him 
standing with his side toward me. I levelled my 
big rifle and was on the point of pulling the trigger, 
when he gave one wriggle of his huge form an 
vanished in the jungle. That was too much for 
| men. They ran for their lives. 

am not superstitious, but it was a curious fact 
that during all that adventure not a sound was 
made by the rhinoceros; not even a stone rolled 
under his feet as he moved. And in the morning | 
we could find no tracks. 


COLORS THE HEN DIDN’T LIKE. 


The people of Elkhart, Indiana, affirm that 
whatsoever the defects of hens in general, they | 
have seen one hen which was not color-blind. 
She and her brood were displayed in a druggist’s 
window, says a dispaich to the Louisville Com- 
mercial, as an advertisement for dyes. 


The by = dyed the twenty chickens, some 
red, some brown, blue, violet, green and yellow. 
The hen, a big Plymouth Rock, evinced a remark- 
ably violent dislike for the little fellows who wore 
the red and the brown, and fought them from her 
with all the vehemence at her command. She 
regarded the others with varying degrees of favor 
and was particularly fond of her violet-hue 
offspring. 

As night came on, and the difference in colors 
became less noticeable, the hen’s anti 7 always 
lessened, and by the time the electric lights were 
turned on she would have all the twenty snuggled 
under her wings. Daylight, however, was sure to 
bring on a renewal of her troubles. 


A POOR LISTENER. 


The Chicago Tribune reports the sad and 
instructive experience of a man who was not 
desirous of hearing his wife talk. 


“George, dear —”’ 

“Don’t bother me, Laura. I am reading, and I’d 
rather read than talk - now.” 

-An hour dragged its way into the dim, mist 
past, and the voice of Mr. Ferguson was heard, 
calling loudly. 

“Laura, how much longer have I got to wait for 
dinner? It ought to have been ready an hour 
ago!” 

“It was, George,” responded Mrs. Ferguson, 
from the dining-room. ‘That was what I went in | 
to tell you, but you didn’t want to hear me talk. | 
We have all finished, and everything is cold, but 
you needn’t wait another minute.” 


YESESOSESSSeSsstPsssPSSEssEsEsEsstssssesssesssess 


HIS ASSETS. 


The badgering lawyer sometimes succeeds only 
in affording the witness an opportunity to show off 
his own wit at the lawyer’s expense. And then | 
the spectators are happy. 


A certain actor was before the poor debtor’s 
court in New York, last winter, and testified that 
his only assets were his salary as a member of the 
Blank Company. 

“But you must have something else,’”’ said the 
prosecuting counsel. “Tell the court what else 
you have.” 

“That’s all.” . 

“What—no personal property?” 

“Oh yes, a dog—and a watch.” 

“Now think hard. What else?” persisted the 
attorney, believing he was on the right track. 

— a case of rheumatism,” said the witty 
witness. 


HER RIGHT. 


An exchange tells a true story of a little girl, 
the daughter of a clergyman, who was ailing, and 
in consequence had been put to bed early. | 


“Mamma,” said she, “I want to see my dear | 


papa. | 
No, dear,” said her mother. “Papa is not to | 
be disturbed just now.” 
Sy ee the pleading voice: 
“T want to see my papa!” 

“No,” was the answer, “I cannot disturb him.” 
Then the four-year-old parishioner rose to a 
question of privilege. | 
“Mamma,” said she, “I am a sick woman, and 

I want to see my minister!” 





“Ay,” said an English farmer, speaking of his 
wife, “she’s kind eneuch by lumps; she’s lumpy, 
Sally is.” 


a) 
} 
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COMPANION. 


It Used to be hard to teach children to care for 
their teeth regularly before the days of Rubifoam. 
It is easy now. 2 cents. (Ade. 


| 
| 








W ANTED Bore and girls in every section of U.S. to 

« sell Water and Air-Proof Mitts for 
workingmen and farmers. Can make money. For full 
particulars drop a postal to Fox Bros. Mfg. Co., Eaton, 0. 


STAM 50 all different genuine Trans- 
js vaal, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10¢. A splendid bargain. 

New 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 50% com. 

N L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Entirely new. Louder than 
HARP-ZITHE 


. the accom harp; same 
shape ; nd piano tone. e guarantee any one can 
learn Bs refunded. Price only $5. Seut on trial. 
Dllustrated Catalogue for five names musical persons. 
Agents wanted. HARP-O-CHORD CO.,10 L St., Columbus, 0. 


with one, two, 
CLASS PINS *ctcsiaeen 


colors, sterling silver 25c. each; 82. 
a doz. Silver plated 10c. each; 81.00 











adoz. Special designs in pins or 
badges made for any class or way A at reasonable prices; 





and on) colors for estimate. Catalogue free. 
ROCHESTER, 


~ Pocket Stamp, 
Prints Your Name, Pen and Pencii 126. 
Marks 
anything. 
Stamps of all kinds, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP CO., P 1, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 


Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced Prices. Don’t buy until you 
see new 80-pp. Cata. B. MAILED FREE. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
122 EB. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A Telegraph Operator’s | 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


ys good wages, and leads to 
Nive h greet "positions. We teach 
t quickly an 
































CATALOGUE FREE. 53 STYLES AND SIZES. 
COLFAX CO., South Bend, INDIANA. 


BICYCLES for Rverghody. No money in ada- 


vance. e of examination. 

Shippeu Girect lo anyune and guaranteed as represented 

or money refunded, Save agents large profits and geta 

wheel at rock bottom wholesale 

price. Our _Artingten Model K is 
rea 









one or more at $14.85 
—J} $35 “‘Arlington’’ $16.50 
$40 $18.50 
$50 ““Oakwood’’ $21.50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 stri Wheels 
the 2 & nee are strictly meh $1 00 
and the best that can be made. Thoroughly tested and 
say Geawannest. Over 100,000 riders can testif, i 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanshi 
Illustrated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren Street, B-177, Chicago, Il. 











$4. Canfield 








CANFI 


Box 867, 


CYCL 





of your Bicycle and should 
be perfect. 

salesman may 
say to you, “This is 
as gone, as the 
Fauber.” 
Cuchsts with 


isTS Be sure your Blevele 
is fitted _with the 
original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 


anger. », nh use. e 
infringements,“cheap”’ imitations,“cop- 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you cannot 
get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 
rience or proper facilities an 
of pocrost material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 

The Hanger ts the Heart 
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Coaster Brake, 


Greatest bicycle improvement 
since the 
safe coasting, saves labor. Screws 
on to the hub in place of regular 
sprocket. It is the simplest, 
neatest, strongest and most 
efficient. 
outside. Fits any hub. Any one 
can apply it. 
ELD BRAKE CO., 


neumatic tire. Insures 


Best inside. Bes 


Booklet free. 





Corning, N 




















Beware of 

















and 
Hay-Fever 


Just Out. 











HELP! 


who want to know what can be done in the 
way of a radical cure should send for a 
copy of the little booklet, 


“‘Hygiene — 
* Hay-Fever.”’ 


Health Hints on Diet, Bath- 
ing and other matters....... 


FREE BY MAIL. 
Address DR. HAYES, 
Ask for Current Comments, No. 16. 


Buffalo, New York. 

















rE 
toes 





buy. These 
been thoroug! 


Send for free cata’ 


ww. THE, DAVIDSON SYRINGE, 


Davidson Syringes 


are always good, and there are none better. A good 
oes e is a household necessity. 
vidson Syringe is made to stay— made of the 
best that forty years of experience has taught us to 
foods come in various styles, have 
ly tested before leaving the factory, 
and are guaranteed perfect, or your money back. 
logue of Davidson Rubber 


is. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 22 Milk St., Boston. 















Every part ofa 








A Hot Weather 


refuses to do its work properly. 


lated bile works its wa 
stomach to the blood. 


vomiting. 


through the 


Salt 


Abbey’s 
juices of fresh 


made from the salts 


stomach is restored. 


Booklet sent on request. 





Headache Cure. 


ing the excessive hot the liver 

ile accumulates 
of being thrown off through the kidneys. This accumu- 
to the stomach and from the 
he whole system then becomes 
poisoned with it. The result is usually severe headache 
through the eyes and temples, accompanied by nausea and 
Such attacks are easily and effectively relieved 
use 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 


by Sting feastive doses of the Salt every morning. 
It is extracted from the 
fruits, and headaches caused by Indi- 


gestion and Biliousness are entirely cured by continui 
the use of the Salt until the normal action of the liver 


Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
25c., 50c. and $3 per bottle. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 9-15 Murray St., N. Y. 


FFFFFTSFFFFSTFFFFTFTFFTFFF FF STSFTSTS 


YESESSESSESESESESESESESSSSSEEESESESESESS 
“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 





uently 


FFFSSSSFFFTFFFSFTSFSSSFFSISSSISSIFTFSTIFTFTITFSSTFTFTFS 


i. 


Dr. F.L. WING, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., says: “I find 
that Abbey’s Salt affords 
avery refreshing drink, 
and taken as directed 
is an effective laxative. 
It is also beneficial in 
cases of headache.”’ 





Wo. M. Bemvs, M.D., 
Jamestown, N. Y., says: 
“TI have used Abbey's 
Salt, and find it pleasant 
to take and its action 
mild but effective. I 
shall continueso use it.” 





D. WAGNER, M. D., 
Springfield, Mass., says: 
“T am pleased to say 
that my experience with 
the use of your ‘excel- 
lent Salt’ is very satis- 
factory, having used it 
recently in Nervous 
Prostration with wake- 
fulness, headaches, etc., 
both of which were con- 
trolled byit. Aftermuch 
experience, I heartily 
recommend it to all 
physicians as one of our 
best and most reliable 
remedies. 

I desire to add my ap- 
preciationto thea 1 ready 
large list of physicians 
who certify to the effi- 
cacy of your admirable 
remedy. It has @ place 
among my reliables 











ad 

gin over again. It has the crispness of Nature in it. 
Webster Edgeriy, president of the Iston 

Health Club o ‘America, says: ees 

oe most careful tests made of 
THE FRANKLIN 
en invariably of 

rity as food, and I 


ave had the 
WHEATLET, manufactured b 
MILLs Co., and find that it has 


the very highest grade and pu 
am glad to know that Ra 
the value of this article. 


For sale by Grocers Everywhere. 


lstonites everywhere have discovered 
HE FRANKLIN MILLS Co. are hon- 
est and reliable, and may always be depended on.’ 


Manufactured only by THE FRANELIN MILLS CO., Lockport, New York. 
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An Afternoon in Rome. 


It is often laughed at as absurd, but it is really 
quite natural, that Americans should take a 
lively interest in royalty. It is something they 
do not have at home; something undoubtedly 





picturesque and essentially foreign. They look 
upon a sovereign with much the same inquiring 


the ends, eying the pretty women as they pass, 
and all too conscious of their own clothes and 
poses. It is the gayest of gay scenes. 

Suddenly there is a slight stir. Lifted whip 
signals to whip; the civil guard quietly but 
quickly press the pedestrian crowd back into 
line; the two lines of carriages draw a little 
farther apart to the two sides of the road; the 
drivers of the tourists’ carriages lean back toward 
their fares, exclaiming triumphantly, as if her 
presence were due to their own efforts: ‘Behold, 
signors, the queen !”’ 

There is a gleam of approaching scarlet. The 
royal barouche, with its spirited horses, its 
brilliant coachman and footmen, bright unbroken 

red from head to foot, and 
its jingling harness, comes 





ae 


swiftly down the road be- 











tween the ranks of car- 
riages that part to let it 
pass. 

Within are the queen, 
with a lady beside her and 
a gentleman in waiting 


is raised as she passes; she 
bows right and left grace- 
fully, sufficiently and not 
too much, with accustomed 
ease. Her features are 
regular and clearly cut; 
her profile is fine; her 
abundant hair is crowned 


and the ladies whisper 
hasty comparisons as to 
whether to-day’s steel and 
turquoise blue is as becom- 
ing as yesterday’s orange 
and black, or whether, 


queenly in last week’s 
crimson velvet. 

A moment, and she has 
passed, and the ranks close 
again in her wake. Two 
or three times more they 
open and close as she makes 
the circuit and goes by 
again; then the scarlet 
liveries retreat down the 








QUEEN MARGHERITA. 





winding hill, and she is 
gone. 








and interested gaze with which they behold a 
medieval tower, a walled city or a ruined castle. 
It will be generally admitted that they find a 
queen more interesting than a king. 

Most interesting of all is Queen Victoria, the 
oldest and ablest of living queens; near her in 
present attractiveness ranks the girlish Queen of 
Holland; while if there are any Americans yet 
travelling in Spain, they must certainly look with 
deeply respectful interest upon Queen Christina 
and her little son. But it is probable that, for | 
the pleasure of the travelling sightseer, there is | 
no queen quite so satisfactory as the Queen 
of Italy. 

“My queen is so beautiful and so good!” 





explained an Italian lady, with a caressing 
inflection of voice and a pretty intensity of 
devotion expressed in the my, replacing the 
usual our. 

Queen Margherita is both good and tactful, | 
and although no longer the radiant beauty she 
must once have been, she is still a handsome and 
a stately woman. To see her take her daily 
drive upon the Pincio is one of the most popular | 
sights of Rome. 

The Pincio is the favorite drive of the Romans. 
Toward sunset of every pleasant afternoon two 
long lines of carriagés may be seen slowly making 
their way up the winding road that leads to that 
lovely height—so slowly that often it takes nearly 
a half-hour to mount from the square below to 
the crest of the hill. 

All sorts and kinds are in that double-ranked 
procession: prancing sleek horses, with noble 
Italian ladies in the barouche behind them, a 
trifle over-richly clad in velvet and laces, furs and 
feathers ; dog-carts driven by elegant young men ; 
small carriages overloaded with three or four gay 
young officers in long blue cloaks, all wedged 
tightly together, with their swords much in each 
others’ way ; hired carriages with shabby horses, 
and tourists of all nations, ages and sexes; here 
and there a vehicle radiant with the rosy faces of 
a half-dozen bright blond English children with 
their mother. 

Up the hill they all climb, often blockaded, 
often crawling at a foot-pace, rarely trotting a | 
few rods, guarded by busy policemen at the turns 
and a signal-code among the drivers, by which 
whip signals to whip along the line. 

At last the summit is reached, with the 
charming little parks, the terrace with its magnif- | 
icent view across the city toward St. Peter’s, | 
and the half-mile or so of circular driveway | 
around which the carriages begin to circle, friend | 
bowing to friend, gentlemen descending from | 
ohe carriage to call on ladies in another, tourists | 
trying to look in all directions at once, the 
Crowd upon the foot-paths chattering, staring, | 
Sauntering; the nurses, with their streaming 
es and coquettish costumes, guiding their 
ittle charges through the press; the detestable 
Italian dudes, with their single eye-glasses and 
fatlike mustaches painfully twirled upward at | 


limit. 


the small 
enotiiel of his own 


The sun has dropped 


gloriously behind the great | 


dome of St. Peter’s. The two sights of the day | 
are over, and the crowd streams leisurely away. 
ETHEL PARTON. 


a> 


A Mackerel Feast. 





One might naturally associate the idea of | 


voracious feeding with the big, sturdy codfish, 
but the graceful mackerel must surely be a more 
| delicate eater. Unfortunately a description of | 
| mackerel feeding, given i Longman’s Mayga- 


zine, dispels all such illusions. The writer once | 


saw a shoal of mackerel corner a shoal of small 
fry in a rocky, shallow pool, and he was forever 
convinced of their greediness. 


They swam behind their victims in serried 
ranks, a company of hw 
intent upon a feast to which there should be no 
hey had probably followed them for 
miles. Now they had them where there was no 

ee t feast at will. 

And feast they did. No one who has not seen 
it could believe cubic ey a mackerel 
sufficient for the number of he actually 
swallows. His mode of feasti is _ 
——S his mouth wide, the mackerel darts in 
among fry, some of which are perhaps 
In an instant one 
of them is to be seen sticking half in and half 
out of his mouth. Then the mackerel gives one 
a the victim has disappeared. 

ith a moment’s delay the process is repeated ; 
and it is so many times that the spectator 
cannot to be concerned for the immediate 


| future of the particular mackerel he is watching. 


As for the fry, they are frantic with fear. 
They churn the water in a hopeless attempt to 
escape their enemies, and leap in the air, 
often landing on the weed-covered rocks which 
skirt the pool, where they B ag their lives out 
rather than fall back into seething mass of 
their harassed companions beneath. 


* 
* 





Homing Instinct. 


Fishes, as well as other creatures, show a love 
for their haunts and homs, says the author of 
“The Story of the Fishes,’’ and have that mys- 
terious ability to return to them quickly. 


In the cases of such as live in small streams, or | 


even rivers, the shape of the bottom and the 
banks or the direction of the current may guide 


them. But in the case of those shoaling fishes | 


that go great journeys through the sea and come 
back, without sight of land, to the same place so 
accurately, there is some sort of guidance which 
is not so easily explained. 

They doubtless have a remarkable sense of 
direction, and a remarkable memory of the 
changes of direction that have been made, as well 
as an accurate idea of the distance travelled each 
way. 

uike every other sense, this is doubtless more 
| complete in an old fish than in a young one, and 
is therefore greatly improved by experience—as 
this same faculty is cultivated in a homing pigeon ; 
but it is an extra power of some kind which the 
acutest sense of man, unaided by special instru- 
ments, cannot com te with or even approach. 

A fish, — a bird, cannot look far around it, 
| which fact excl 
surroundings. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


opposite. Every man’s hat | 


with a dainty bonnet; | 


after all, she was not most | 2 


,, determined creatures | 


udes all chance of guidance by 





COMPANION. 


“It’s the thing” to visit Congress Spring daily when 
in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. Con- 
gress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but brings 
desired results. Send for booklet. (Adv. 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


gn ee will cure it in 5 min- 
utes. One box cures 10 head- 
aches. Costs 25cts. At druggists. 
Sent by = by NERVEASE CO., — Mass. 
AMPLE SIZE, 10 CENTS 


“*How to * poe 














99 isalittle book we publish 
New York giving detailed informa- 
ut the metropo- 

lis. Send 8c. instamps sae ~~ } Free. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 

102 East 42d Street. 
Directiy opposite Grand Central Depot. 

European Plan. Rates, $1.00 and Upwards. 











A $35 Bicycle for $15.95, 


FIRST QUALITY. 


1900 Tires, Hartford, Morgan & Ay my Kangaroo 
and Chase Tough Tread, $5.50 per pair. 


Forward Extonsion Handlebars, ‘Adjustable, $1.45. 


Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of gueminetion. 
Lowest x. Hh in the U.S. Send for Catalogue. 


E. P. BLAKE CO., 57 Sudbury 8t., Besten, Mass. 


“TYRIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE. 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
} ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


le and our book, 
sent FREE 











Sample Ni 
“Worth Reading,” 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 














Not what you pay for 
Coffee, but what 
Coffee pays you, 


There are two values to every 
article — what it costs and what 
it’s worth. 

Cork costs 8 cents a pound, but 
if you are drowning half a mile 
from shore, its value would be 
“not what you pay for cork, but 
what cork pays you.” 

You are not drowning, but you 
fare using up strength and vitality 
| in your daily work. You are get- 
ting back that strength and vitality 
in part from your morning cup of 
coffee. 

It makes little difference what 
you pay for it; the important ques- 
tion is, “ What does it pay you?” 
You can see the strength you have, 
but you can’t see the increased 
strength you would get if you drank 


CHASE & SANBORN’S 


“Righ Grade’ 
COFFEE. 


This is a fact! You can easily 
test its truth. It will cost you one 
pound of coffee — that’s all! 





| 








III. 





mixed for. stamps, pocket album and stamp col- 
lector, 12. Columinan Stamp VCo., Arlington, Mass. 


300 

| The Greatest Photographic Offer Ever Made. 
<= NEHRING’S 

<= CONVERTIBLE 

AMPLISCOPES. 


Put up in a neat case containing 





1 Copying and Enlarging Lens, 
1 Portrait Lens, 

1 Wide Angle Lens, 

1 Tele Photo Lens, 

1 Orthochromatic Ray Screen. 





These lenses can be used with any 
camera made, fitted with a rec- 
tilinear or an anastigmat lens. 


B85 :"S aot. we oo the above lenses, 
4x5, 8 ne above lenses can 


be had ade; at 2.00 each in the 4x 5 size, 
| — $2.25 each in the 5x7 size. 


U. NEHRING, Dept. Y, 16 East 42d St., N. Y 
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Why do you use a vanilla 
extract that is not satisfac- 
Mf tory when you can always 


have 
Burnett's Vanilla Extract 


“a by insisting upon it. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


i) 


i) 
b/ 
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“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
















at Sides. 
Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 


ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Medium 
Length. 





“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 











Clear Your Complexion 


Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 85 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


50c. a Bottle. 
- - LYNN, MASS, 


All Druggists. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., 

















Cow Comfort 


OIL. 


The Humane Farmer’s 
Friend. 

Protects Cattle and 
Horses from Fly Pest 
and Vermin. 


SURE PREVENTIVE. 


PERFECTLY 
HARMLESS. 
EASILY APPLIED. 

















Free from 
Chemicals. 
Will not Eat 
the Hair. 


Apply todeal- 
er or write 
for further 
information. 
GOULD & 
CUTLER, 
PAINT DEALERS, 


S75 Union 8t., 
‘i Boston. 


Sole N. E. 
Agents for 
oore’s 
Pure Oil Colors 
in Tubes 
and for 


“Me 











THE 


New Arnold 


Rubber Heel 


| 
| is a whole heel and consequently 
ives you whole comfort and a per- 
Don’t buy simply a rubber 
When 
you get 


ect heel. 
lift that pretends to be a heel 
you buy a “New Arnold” 
| what you pay for. 











Your dealer can supp/y you, or of us by mail, 85e. 


C. S. PIERCE, Mfr., Brockton, Mass. 























IV THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Twenty-six Hours 


Chicago--Boston 


The fast New England Express trains recently placed in service 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, afford the 
quickest service ever presented for travel between the west and 
New England. 

Leave Chicago daily, 2:00 p. m., arrive Boston, 4:55 next afternoon. 
Leave Boston, South Station, B. & A. R. R., daily, 10:45 a. m., arrive Chicago 
11:50 next morning. 

** Book of Trains” tells about these and other fast trains. Copy sent 
anywhere on request. A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 























“WORK AND WORRY SAVED.” 


Gorton’s Prepared Fish Balls will save any housewife a great deal 
of time, work and worry. 

They are all ready to heat and serve. 

They are made from the best cod and fine potatoes. 

They are prepared just the same and taste 
just the same as any the best cook would 
prepare in your own kitchen. 

They are carefully packed, six in each can. 

They. cost 1o cents per can. We also put up 
Boneless Codfish Cake in packages. 

Grocers who sell the best — sell Gorton’s. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 


If your grocer does not sell GORTON’S FISH BALLS, send 
us $1.15 and get ten cans, by express prepaid. 























Better cooking in half the time—that explains the 
popularity of the Detroit Jewel Gas Range. Its 
economy and convenience are apparent when 

you light the burners and put the food in the 

oven and on the top—and cooking begins at once. 
No patient building-up of a solid fire. No long 
waits for a ‘‘hot oven.’' No long watching of a 
pot that won’t boil. No waste of fuel. And then 


Detroit Jewel 


Gas Range 


does perfect cooking, whether you roast, toast, broil, boil, bake, fry. You save 
hours and hours of your valuable time and lose nothing, but gain much in- 
stead, in the quality of the cooking. We have a little illustrated book telling 
how to economize, how to cook well. It’s “called Cooking by Gas.” Write 
for a free copy. Mention Youth's Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Made in 
Many Styles 
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No 
Companion 
reader should 
purchase a 


Sewing 
Machine 
without first 
reading the 


Two 
Beautiful 
Booklets 


describing 


THE NEW COMPANION 
Sewing Machine. 


We offer this Superb Machine in three styles, and 
deliver free to any freight office in New England. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers,. . . . . $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, . $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, $23.75. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Our Booklet ... 


was prepared for the sole purpose of acquaint- 
ing you with the quality of our, products. It not 
only asserts that our “ Ferguson" Hams and 
Bacon, “ Blue Brand” All Leaf Lard, Red Brand 
Pure Lard, ‘ Dover" and “‘ Ferguson" Sausages 
are superior products, but it gives logical reasons 
why they are so. It will prove helpful reading 
because it acquaints you with the kind of hams, 
lard, sausages, etc,, that you ought always to buy. 

This booklet, entitled ‘ Sterling Products,” is 


Mailed Free. 


Send for a Copy. 


Take good notice of this illustration of ‘‘BLUE 
BRAND ”’ All Leaf Lard so as not to be 
deceived by any BASE IMITATION. 


BOSTON PACKING & PROVISION CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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Among the well-known brands is 


Chase & Sanborn’s Orange Pekoe. 














Makes More 
ahd Better 
Bread. 


/Marvel 
\Flou 
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Makes Four Loaves to the average 
three of any other flour, and every 
loaf is so fine - grained, light and 
deliciously wholesome that bread- 
making ceases to be a matter of 
luck with users of Marvel Flour. 

The pick of the best Minnesota 
and Dakota hard wheat only is used 
in the making of Marvel Flour. It 
is scientifically milled to retain all 
that is nutritious of the wheat,—the 
albumen and the salts,—discarding 
only the brown husk. No prizes 
ever given to induce purchasers for 
Marvel Flour. Ask your grocer. 
If he does not handle it, write us. 
We will give you the name of one 
who will supply you. 


LISTMAN MILL CO., 


LaCrosse, Wis. 











